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Message 

from  the  Minister 


Government’s  three-year  plan  for  education,  Meeting  the  Challenge  IV:  1997/1998-1999/2000,  outlined  the 
measures  we  would  use  to  help  answer  the  basic  question:  “How  well  are  we  doing?”  The  Fourth  Annual 
Results  Report  represents  our  ongoing  commitment  to  giving  Albertans  the  information  needed  to  answer  this 
question. 

This  report  shows  that  Alberta’s  education  system  is  serving  our  children  well — that  we  can  take  pride  in  the 
quality  of  education  being  provided.  In  some  specific  and  vital  areas,  the  results  are  excellent.  For  example, 
nine  out  of  ten  parents  report  they  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  education  their  children  receive.  Four  out  of 
five  parents  agree  students  are  learning  what  they  need  to  know.  Such  confidence  in  our  education  system  is 
consistent  with  the  strong  performance  of  Alberta  students  in  science  and  mathematics  compared  to  other 
students  in  Canada  and  internationally.  Alberta’s  results  were  significantly  higher  than  the  international 
average  on  six  of  the  seven  assessments,  placing  Alberta  among  the  best  of  the  “Group  of  Eight”  countries.  The 
Results  Report  also  shows  that  Alberta  students  continue  to  do  well  on  provincial  achievement  tests  and  that 
more  high  school  students  are  completing  grade  12  “on  time.” 

Government  will  consider  all  the  results  reported  in  this  document  as  we  develop  the  1999/2000-2001/2002 
three-year  plan  for  education.  I hope  students,  parents,  teachers,  principals,  trustees,  superintendents,  and 
members  of  the  community  will  use  the  results  to  identify  where  and  how  improvements  can  be  made  at  the 
local  level. 

I look  forward  to  working  with  you  over  the  coming  year.  Together,  we  will  meet  the  challenges  and  celebrate 
the  successes  that  go  hand-in-hand  with  our  commitment  to  providing  the  best  education  for  all  Alberta 
students. 

Sincerely, 


Gary  G.  Mar,  Q.C. 
Minister  of  Education 
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Introduction 


The  Fourth  Annual  Results  Report  on  Education  1998  is 
an  excerpt  from  Alberta  Education's  93rd  Annual 
Report,  1997/1998.  It  replicates  the  Results  Analysis 
portion,  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  Annual  Report,  and 
is  produced  to  more  broadly  disseminate  performance 
information  on  the  K-12  education  system.  The  full 
Annual  Report  includes  Ministry  and  school  authority 
financial  statements  and  an  Operational  Overview  of 
Alberta  Education  for  the  1997/1998  fiscal  year,  in 
addition  to  the  Results  Analysis.  This  Results  Report 
provides  an  accounting  to  all  Albertans  of  the  results 
achieved  in  the  government’s  Three- Year  Plan  for 
Education,  Meeting  the  Challenge  IV,  1997/1998  - 
1999/2000.  Government  is  committed  to  informing 
Albertans  how  well  we  and  our  education  partners  are 
meeting  students’  needs  and  what  we  plan  to  do  to 
improve  basic  education  in  Alberta. 

The  report  is  organized  around  the  eight  goals  in  the 
three-year  plan  and  the  desired  results  related  to  these 
goals.  Each  desired  result  has  one  or  more  displays  that 
indicate  the  progress  made  toward  achieving  the  result. 
Progress  toward  each  desired  result  is  rated  on  a scale 


(Beginning,  Intermediate,  Extensive,  Achieved). 

Displays  related  to  key  measures  are  identified  by  a 
large  arrow,  and  targets  for  1 999/2000  are  identified 
along  with  the  results  achieved  to  date. 

As  all  satisfaction  measures  in  this  report  are  based  on 
the  opinions  of  samples  of  parents,  students  and  the 
public,  the  results  may  differ  from  actual  satisfaction  by 
plus  or  minus  3.5  per  cent.  Repeated  samples  in  a given 
year  might  produce  slightly  different  satisfaction  levels. 
Statistically  significant  differences  are  indicated 
throughout  this  report  by  an  asterisk  (see  technical  note 
in  Endnote  B for  a more  detailed  explanation  of 
significant  differences). 

The  report  provides  background  information  on  how 
data  are  collected,  explains  key  words  and  points  out 
recent  changes  affecting  the  measures.  Each  goal 
section  concludes  with  a summary  highlighting  Progress 
Toward  Desired  Results  and  a Conclusion  about  the 
Goal.  The  Endnotes  provide  data  sources,  notes,  and 
supplementary  information  on  the  survey  methods  and 
selected  measures. 

A review  of  the  progress  toward  each  goal  shows  the 
achievement  to  date.  The  conclusion  for  each  goal  was 
rated  on  a scale  of  Fair,  Good,  Very  Good  and 
Excellent. 


Goal  1 


Conclusion 


Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 


Overall  Rating: 
VERY  GOOD 


Although  there  is  room  for  improvement,  most  Alberta  students  are  achieving  the  high  standards  set  for 
them  provincially  and  nationally  (see  page  16). 


Goal  2 

Parents  and  the  community  have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
governance  and  delivery  of  a restructured  education  system. 

Overall  Rating: 

VERY  GOOD 

Conclusion  The  public  education  system  offers  a substantial  number  of  program  and  delivery  choices  for  students. 

Business  and  other  community  members  are  contributing  to  education  by  providing  work  experience 
opportunities  for  students.  Parents  are  more  satisfied  than  the  public  with  opportunities  for  and 
involvement  in  decisions  at  local  schools  (see  page  20). 
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Goal  3 

Students  have  access  to  the  services  they  require. 

Overall  Rating: 

GOOD 

Conclusion 

Parents  of  children  with  severe  special  needs  are  positive  about  services  provided  for  their  children  in 
schools.  Parents  indicate  work  is  needed  to  improve  accessibility  of  services.  Co-ordination  of 
services  at  the  provincial  and  local  levels  continues  to  be  a high  priority  for  education  and  government 
(see  page  22). 

Goal  4 

Teaching  in  Alberta  consistently  is  of  high  quality. 

Overall  Rating: 

VERY  GOOD 

Conclusion 

Parent  and  student  ratings  of  teachers  are  high.  Implementation  of  strategies  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  will  continue  (see  page  24). 

Goal  5 

Information  technology  is  integrated  into  education  to  enhance  student 
learning,  and  increase  efficiency  and  flexibility  of  delivery. 

Overall  Rating: 

GOOD 

Conclusion 

The  public  education  system  is  beginning  to  integrate  information  technology  and  learning  outcomes 
into  the  classroom.  Student  and  parent  satisfaction  with  the  learning  of  computer  skills  is  expected  to 
increase  as  teachers  integrate  information  technology  into  instruction  (see  page  26). 

Goal  6 

The  education  funding  system  is  fair,  equitable  and  affordable. 

Overall  Rating: 

EXCELLENT 

Conclusion 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  funding  all  school  boards  equitably.  No  municipality  in  Alberta 
pays  more  than  the  provincial  mill  rate  set  by  the  Alberta  government.  Funding  per  student  has 
improved,  while  a greater  proportion  of  funding  is  allocated  to  instruction.  Public  satisfaction  with 
how  money  is  spent  in  the  local  school  needs  to  improve  (see  page  34). 

Goal  7 

The  education  system  is  open  and  accountable  for  achievement  of  results  and 
use  of  resources. 

Overall  Rating: 

GOOD 

Conclusion 

Progress  is  being  made  in  reporting  results  to  parents.  More  needs  to  be  done  at  each  level  of 
governance  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  public  (see  page  38). 

Goal  8 

Alberta  Education  is  managed  effectively  and  efficiently  to  achieve 
government  goals. 

Overall  Rating: 

EXCELLENT 

Conclusion 

Budget  targets  have  been  met  through  operational  efficiencies  and  by  focusing  on  core  businesses. 
Employee  responsibilities  are  aligned  with  government’s  goals  for  education  (see  page  42). 
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Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 


Alberta’s  learning  standards  meet  the  expectations  of  Albertans. 


Desired  Result: 

Progress  toward  achieving  the  desired  result  was  measured 
by  asking  Albertans  questions  about  learning  standards  in 
telephone  surveys  conducted  by  The  Advisory  Group  (a 
survey  research  firm)  in  1998. 

Parents  and  the  public  were  asked,  “Thinking  about  what 
is  being  taught  in  your  child's  school  (or,  for  the  public,  ‘in 
school’),  would  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree  or 


strongly  disagree  that  students  are  learning  what  they  need 
to  know?”  The  two  agreement  choices  were  combined  for 
Display  1.1. 

Respondents  also  were  asked,  “Overall,  do  you  feel  the 
learning  expectations  of  students  are  too  high,  about  right 
or  too  low?”  The  percentage  who  responded  “too  high”, 
“about  right”  and  “too  low”  is  shown  in  Display  1.2. 


1.1  Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public1 2 3  Who  Agree  That 
Students  Are  Learning  What  They  Need  to  Know 


Parents  Public 

□ 1995  @ 1996  H 1997  H1998 


Source:  Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Notes:  1 . Surveys  from  other  jurisdictions  and  in  other  timeframes  indicate  that  public  satisfaction  with  K-12  education  is 

consistently  lower  than  parent  satisfaction.  Biannual  surveys  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE) 
from  1980  to  1990  reported  public  satisfaction  with  K-12  education  in  Ontario  ranging  from  36  per  cent  to  51  per  cent. 

In  the  annual  U.S.  Gallup  Polls  (1986  - 1996),  the  grade  of  A or  B assigned  to  the  nation’s  public  schools  ranged 
from  20  per  cent  to  28  per  cent,  and  to  the  local  public  school  from  40  per  cent  to  48  per  cent.  In  the  Alberta  Gallup 
Poll  (1988),  49  per  cent  of  Albertans  said  they  did  not  have  enough  information  to  assess  the  quality  of  education  in 
Alberta.  Of  those  who  felt  they  had  enough  information,  61  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  K-12  education 
in  Alberta. 

^Significant  difference  ( 1 995 1998).  As  all  satisfaction  measures  in  this  report  are  based  on  samples  of  parents,  students  and 
the  public,  the  results  may  differ  from  actual  satisfaction  by  plus  or  minus  3.5  per  cent.  Repeated  samples  in  a given  year  might 
produce  slightly  different  satisfaction  levels.  A difference  in  satisfaction  levels  from  1995  to  1998  is  statistically  significant  if  it 
is  larger  than  what  could  be  expected  due  to  sampling  variation  in  repeated  samples  19  times  out  of  20  (see  technical  note  in 
Endnote  B for  a more  detailed  explanation  of  significant  differences). 


2. 


[ Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Agree  That  Learning 

Expectations  of  Students  Are  “Too  High”,  “About  Right”  or  “Too  Low” 


Parents 


Public 


1995 

1996- 

1997 

1998 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Too  High 

11% 

7% 

8% 

12% 

11% 

8% 

10% 

8% 

About  Right 

53% 

60% 

59% 

60%  * 

41% 

45% 

43% 

46% 

Too  Low 

35% 

30% 

31% 

25% 

41% 

43% 

43% 

40% 

Don't  Know 

2% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

7% 

m 

3% 

7% 

Source:  Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Notes:  1 . *Significant  difference  ( 1 995 1 998);  see  technical  note,  Endnote  B. 

2.  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

3.  See  Note  #1,  Display  1.1  on  public  satisfaction  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 


Desired  Result:  Students  acquire  the  education  they  need  to  prepare  them  for  work,  further 

studies  and  for  citizenship. 


Two  measures  are  used  for  this  result  - school 
completion  and  satisfaction  with  students’  preparation 
for  the  workplace  and  for  post-secondary  studies. 

High  school  completion  shows  that  students  have 
achieved  the  standards  in  the  provincial  curriculum. 
High  school  completion  is  achieved  by  all  students  who: 

• successfully  complete  a recognized  diploma  or 
certificate  program,  or 

• qualify  for  and  enter  a post-secondary  program  right 
after  high  school  (that  is,  the  following  school  term) 
without  completing  a diploma  or  certificate. 

While  the  majority  of  students  complete  high  school  “on 
time”  (that  is,  complete  one  full  grade  each  school  year), 
others  complete  after  an  additional  year  or  two  of 
schooling. 

Display  1 .3  shows  the  percentage  of  Alberta  students 
who  successfully  complete  high  school  within  six  years 
of  entering  grade  9 (grades  9,  10,  11,  12,  plus  two 
additional  years).  Grade  9 is  used  as  the  base  year  to 
ensure  that  the  completion  rate  reflects  outcomes  for  all 


students  (many  students  drop  out  before  entering  senior 
high  school). 

The  six  year  time  period  accommodates  students  who 
take  an  extra  year  or  two  to  complete  high  school. 

Display  1 .4  shows  the  percentage  of  Alberta  students 
who  successfully  complete  high  school  within  four  years 
of  entering  grade  9.  This  reflects  the  proportion  of 
students  who  complete  “on  time”  (i.e.,  at  the  rate  of  a 
full  grade  each  year). 

Display  1.5  shows  the  percentage  of  students  entering 
grade  9 in  1991/1992  who  completed  high  school  within 
four,  five  and  six  years.  As  well,  it  shows  the 
percentage  who  are  still  in  school  and  who  are  not  in 
school  after  four,  five  and  six  years. 

These  Alberta  Education  accountability  indicators  focus 
on  completion  within  the  K-12  school  system,  and  to 
about  age  19.  Endnote  C,  which  provides  high  school 
completion  rates  to  age  24  for  Alberta  and  other 
provinces,  shows  that  significant  numbers  of  young 
people  complete  high  school  beyond  age  19  and  outside 
the  K-12  school  system. 


1.3 


Rate  of  High  School  Completion  Within  Six 
Years  of  Entering  Grade  9 

Percent  100%  -r 


80% 

60% 

40% 

20% 

0% 


69% 70% 69% 69% 69%- 


Completed  by:  1992/1993  1993/1994  1994/1995  1995/1996  1996/1997 

Entered  in  Grade  9:  1987/1988  1988/1989  1989/1990  1990/1991  1991/1992 


75% 


Target 

1999 


Source:  Alberta  Education,  Planning  Branch  (based  on  analysis  of  Alberta  Education’s  Student  Records  System). 


1.4  Rate  of  High  School  Completion  Within  Four  Years  of 
Entering  Grade  9 (“On  Time  Completions9’) 


Entered  Grade  9 in: 
Completed  by: 

1988/1989 

1991/1992 

1989/1990 

1992/1993 

1990/1991 

1993/1994 

1991/1992  1992/1993  1993/1994 

1994/1995  1995/1996  1996/1997 

Per  cent 

54% 

54% 

— 

57% 

58%  60%  61%(p) 

Source:  Alberta  Education,  Planning  Branch  (based  on  analysis  of  Alberta  Education’s  Student  Records  System). 

Note:  (p)  indicates  preliminary  data 


1.5 


Percentage  of  Alberta  Students  Entering  Grade  9 in 
1991/1992  Who  Completed  High  School  within  Four,  Five 
and  Six  Years 


Within  Four  Years  of 
Entering  Grade  9 


Within  Five  Years  of 
Entering  Grade  9 


Within  Six  Years  of 
Entering  Grade  9 


0%  20%  40%  60% 


80%  100% 


■ Completed  □ Still  in  School  Not  in  School 


Source:  Alberta  Education,  Planning  Branch  (based  on  analysis  of  Alberta  Education’s  Student  Records  System) 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 
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Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 


Desired  Result:  Students  acquire  the  education  they  need  to  prepare  them  for  work,  further 

studies  and  for  citizenship  (continued). 


Progress  toward  this  result  also  was  measured  by  asking 
Albertans  about  their  satisfaction  with  students’ 
preparation  for  the  workplace  and  for  post-secondary 
studies.  Parents,  the  public  and  high  school  students 
were  asked  about  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed  that 


high  school  graduates  in  Alberta...  “have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  to  get  a job  ” and  “are  prepared  to  enter  post- 
secondary education  and  training”  (Display  1.6).  No 
questions  were  asked  about  preparation  for  citizenship. 


Desired  Result:  School  jurisdictions  and  schools  are  effective  in  providing  all  students  with 

opportunities  for  success. 

Progress  toward  this  result  was  measured  by  asking  The  percentage  of  each  group  who  were  satisfied  or  very 

parents,  students  and  the  public  about  their  overall  satisfied  is  shown  in  Display  1.7. 

satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  education  in  schools. 


Desired  Result:  School  Authorities  use  performance  measure  results  to  improve  student 

learning. 


An  important  aspect  of  the  planning  and  reporting  cycle 
is  the  use  of  performance  measure  results  to  improve 
education.  Three-year  education  plans  developed  by 
school  authorities  were  reviewed  to  identify  the 


proportion  that  address  priorities  for  improvement 
outlined  in  their  Annual  Education  Results  Report 
(Display  1.8). 


J ^ Percentage  of  Parents,  Students  and  the  Public  Who  Agree 
That  High  School  Graduates  Are  Prepared  for  Work  or 
Further  Studies 


Source: 

Notes: 


1.7 


Source: 

Note: 


1.8 


Source: 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Target 

1999 

Have  the  Knowledge  and  Skills  to  Get  a Job 

Parents  (of  K-12  students) 

__ 

46% 

38% 

43%  55% 

High  School  Students 

- 

83% 

85% 

86% 

90% 

Public 

38% 

38% 

43% 

45% 

Are  Prepared  to  Enter  Post-Secondary  Education  and  Training 

Parents  (of  K-12  students) 

65% 

70% 

53% 

49%** 

75% 

High  School  Students 

88% 

92% 

88% 

84%* 

90% 

Public 

60% 

68% 

52% 

52%* 

75% 

Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 


1.  The  16%  decrease  in  parent  satisfaction  from  1995  to  1998  corresponds  to  a 5%  increase  in  “Dissatisfied” 
respondents,  and  an  11%  increase  in  respondents  answering  “Don’t  Know”. 

2.  The  survey  question  used  between  1996  to  1998  was  worded  differently  than  in  1995.  Such  differences  can  affect 
responses  and  lead  to  different  results.  In  1995,  respondents  were  asked  whether  “High  school  graduates  are  being 
taught  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to.. 

3.  *Significant  difference  (1995->  1998);  see  technical  note,  Endnote  B. 

4.  See  Note  #1,  Display  1 . 1 on  public  satisfaction  with  education  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Percentage  of  Parents,  Students  and  the  Public  Who  Are 
Satisfied  with  the  Quality  of  Education  in  Schools 


1995  1996  1997 

1998 

Target 

1999 

Parents 

89%  88%  89% 

88% 

90% 

Students 

94%  95%  97% 

96% 

95% 

Public 

! 

70% 

Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 
See  Note  #1,  Display  1.1  on  public  satisfaction  with  education  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Percentage  of  School  Board  Plans  Addressing 
Priorities  for  Improvement 


1997 

1998(p) 

Number  of  Reporting  School  Boards 

62 

60 

School  Boards  Plans  Received 

100% 

92% 

Percentage  of  Plans  Responding  to  Local  Priorities  for 
Improvement 

89% 

98% 

Regional  Office  Branch,  Alberta  Education 


Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 


Students  achieve  provincial  and  national  learning  standards. 


Desired  Result: 

Three  measures  are  used  to  assess  this  result  - 
achievement  test  results,  diploma  examination,  scores  and 
students’  performance  on  national  and  international  tests. 

Since  1995,  students  write  provincial  achievement  tests 
annually  in  the  subjects  indicated  in  Display  1.9.  The 
achievement  test  results  for  grades  3,  6 and  9 provide 
information  on  how  well  students  are  meeting  provincial 
standards  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  Percentages  are 
based  on  the  number  of  students  writing  the  test  in  English 
in  each  grade. 

Student  results  are  reported  in  relation  to  the  acceptable 
standard  and  standard  of  excellence.  A student  achieving 


the  acceptable  standard  demonstrates  that  s/he  has  met  the 
grade  level  requirements  for  that  subject.  A student 
achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  demonstrates 
performance  beyond  the  basic  requirements  for  that  grade 
level.  Judgments  are  made  by  committees  of  teachers  and 
test  experts  in  setting  the  scores  at  which  these  standards 
are  demonstrated  on  each  test. 

The  achievement  standard  is  the  percentage  of  students 
who  are  expected  to  achieve  the  provincial  assessment 
standards  — 85  per  cent  for  the  acceptable  standard  and  15 
per  cent  for  the  standard  of  excellence. 


1.9 


Percentage  of  Students  in  Grades  3,  6 and  9 Who  Achieved 
the  Standards  on  Provincial  Achievement  Tests 


Source: 

Notes: 


Subject 

Assessment 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Achievement 

Standard1 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Standard 

Grade  3 

Language  Arts 

excellence 

13% 

20% 

14% 

15% 

15% 

acceptable 

83% 

86% 

87% 

86% 

85% 

Mathematics" 

excellence 



— 



21% 

15% 

acceptable 

— 

— 

— 

80% 

85% 

Grade  6 

Language  Arts 

excellence 

11% 

15% 

15% 

14% 

15% 

acceptable 

81% 

84% 

84% 

84% 

85% 

2 

Mathematics" 

excellence 

— 

— 

— 

16% 

15% 

acceptable 

— 

— 

— 

81% 

85% 

Science3 

excellence 

14% 

14% 

19% 

15% 

acceptable 

— 

80% 

77% 

80% 

85% 

Social  Studies 

excellence 

14% 

16% 

17% 

17% 

15% 

acceptable 

79% 

78% 

78% 

78% 

85% 

Grade  9 

Language  Arts 

excellence 

11% 

11% 

11% 

1 1% 

15% 

acceptable 

84% 

88% 

87% 

87% 

85% 

Mathematics2 

excellence 

. 





1 4% 

1 5% 

acceptable 

— 

— 

— 

71% 

85% 

Science 

excellence 

17% 

18% 

16% 

13% 

15% 

acceptable 

78% 

81% 

78% 

78% 

85% 

Social  Studies 

excellence 

13% 

15% 

15% 

14% 

1 5% 

acceptable 

77% 

79% 

81% 

78% 

85% 

Alberta  Education,  Student  Evaluation  Branch 

1 . The  percentage  of  sjtudents  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  includes  the  students  achieving  the  standard  of 
excellence. 

2.  In  1998,  new  standards  were  set  for  the  mathematics  tests  to  more  accurately  reflect  the  revised  Alberta  Program  of  Studies  for 
K-9  mathematics.  Consequently,  results  from  prior  years  are  no  longer  comparable. 

3.  The  new  grade  6 science  curriculum  was  optional  in  1995/1996  and  fully  implemented  in  1996/1997. 
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Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 


Students  achieve  provincial  and  national  learning  standards  (continued). 


Desired  Result: 

Results  on  diploma  examinations  (Display  1.10)  show  how 
well  students  are  meeting  provincial  standards  as  outlined 
in  the  Programs  of  Study. 

Results  are  reported  in  relation  to  the  acceptable  standard 
and  the  standard  of  excellence.  A mark  of  50  per  cent 
represents  the  acceptable  standard  in  a diploma  course. 

This  indicates  that  the  student  has  achieved  the  basic 
learnings  required  for  passing  a course.  A mark  of 
80  per  cent  represents  the  standard  of  excellence  and 
indicates  a higher  level  of  proficiency  in  the  course. 

The  diploma  exam  mark  is  worth  50  per  cent  of  the  final 
mark  in  a course;  the  school-awarded  mark  contributes  the 
other  50  per  cent. 

The  achievement  standard  is  the  percentage  of  students 
who  are  expected  to  achieve  the  provincial  assessment 
standards  — 85  per  cent  for  the  acceptable  standard  and  15 
per  cent  for  the  standard  of  excellence. 


The  proportion  of  grade  12  students  completing  diploma 
examination  courses  varies  from  year  to  year  and  from 
school  to  school  depending  on  course  enrolments  and 
student  success  in  achieving  course  requirements.  The 
proportion  of  grade  12  students  completing  diploma 
examination  courses  in  1997/1998  was  as  follows: 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

English  30 

51 

Mathematics  33 

26 

English  33 

29 

Biology  30 

38 

Social  Studies  30 

46 

Chemistry  30 

35 

Social  Studies  33 

33 

Physics  30 

21 

Mathematics  30 

39 

Science  30 

3 

The  number  of  students  in  grade  1 1 the  previous  year  is  used 
to  estimate  the  number  of  students  who  should  be  in  grade 
12  each  year  because  the  grade  12  enrolment  includes  a 
large  number  of  adult  and  returning  students. 


1.10  Percentage  of  Students  Writing  Grade  12  Diploma 

Examinations  Who  Achieved  the  Standards  on  the  Exams 


Source: 

Notes: 


Subject 

Assessment 

1992/ 

1993/ 

1994/ 

1995/ 

1996/ 

1997/ 

Achievement 

Standard 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Standard 

English  30 

excellence 

10% 

10% 

13% 

16% 

14% 

14% 

15% 

acceptable 

88% 

87% 

87% 

91% 

88% 

88% 

85% 

English  33 

excellence 

6% 

5% 

5% 

7% 

7% 

8% 

15% 

acceptable 

86% 

85% 

86% 

86% 

86% 

87% 

85% 

Social 

Studies  30 

excellence 

13% 

15% 

16% 

18% 

16% 

17% 

15% 

acceptable 

80% 

84% 

84% 

84% 

84% 

84% 

85% 

Social 

Studies  33 

excellence 

8% 

7% 

9% 

15% 

acceptable 

83% 

81% 

84% 

85% 

Mathematics  30 

excellence 

18% 

17% 

17% 

19% 

19% 

23% 

15% 

acceptable 

75% 

75% 

74% 

74% 

75% 

82% 

85% 

Mathematics  33 

excellence 

19% 

18% 

11% 

15% 

acceptable 

79% 

81% 

74% 

85% 

Biology  30 

excellence  ' 

22% 

23% 

24%  18% 

25% 

25% 

15% 

- . 

acceptable 

82% 

81% 

81% 

77% 

82% 

81% 

85% 

Chemistry  30 

excellence 

21% 

23% 

20% 

18% 

18% 

20% 

15% 

acceptable 

82% 

80% 

84% 

82% 

79% 

86% 

85% 

Physics  30 

excellence 

27% 

32% 

28% 

26% 

23% 

30% 

15% 

acceptable 

82% 

85% 

84% 

80% 

80% 

86% 

85% 

Science  30 

excellence 

10% 

10% 

11% 

15% 

acceptable 

79% 

81% 

83% 

85% 

Alberta  Education,  Student  Evaluation  Branch 

1 . The  percentage  of  students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  includes  the  students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence. 

2.  January,  June  and  August  results  are  included  for  each  school  year  in  all  subjects. 

3.  November  and  April  results  are  included  for  the  first  time  in  1996/1997. 

4.  Because  students  can  choose  different  courses  to  complete  their  high  school  diplomas,  only  part  of  the  grade  12  class  writes  each 
diploma  examination 
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Goal  1 


Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
high  standards. 

Students  achieve  provincial  and  national  learning  standards  (continued). 


Desired  Result: 

Students’  performance  on  national  and  international  tests  is 
one  way  of  showing  progress  towards  the  goal  of  ensuring 
that  education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  know 
and  that  students  achieve  high  standards. 

In  1997,  samples  of  Alberta  students  participated  in  a 
national  assessment  of  Mathematics  (part  of  the  School 
Achievement  Indicators  Program  or  SAIP)  conducted  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada  (CMEC). 
The  sample  included  two  age  groups,  13 -year-olds  and  16- 
year-olds.  Results  for  Alberta  and  Canada  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  students  in  each  age  group 
performing  at  or  above  the  standards  (Display  1.11). 
Endnote  C provides  detailed  data  for  this  indicator. 


Achievement  was  described  in  relation  to  five  levels, 
representing  a continuum  of  mathematics  literacy  acquired 
by  students  over  the  entire  elementary  and  secondary 
school  experience.  Level  2 is  the  standard  for  students 
who  are  age  13,  and  level  3 is  the  standard  for  students 
who  are  age  16. 

In  1995,  a sample  of  Canadian  students  aged  9 and  13,  and 
those  in  their  last  year  of  secondary  school,  participated  in 
the  Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study 
(TIMSS).  Results  (per  cent  correct)  for  Alberta,  Canada 
and  other  Group  of  Eight1  countries  are  shown  in  Display 
1.12.  Endnote  C provides  detailed  data  for  this  indicator. 


Note:  “Group  of  Eight”  countries  are  the  world’s  largest  economies. 


1.11 


Source: 

Notes: 

1.12 


Source: 

Note: 


The  1997  School  Achievement  Indicators  Program  (SAIP) 
Mathematics  Assessment  - Percentage  of  Students  Achieving 
Expectations 


100%  T 


Math  Content  Math  Problem  Solving  Math  Content  Math  Problem  Solving 

□ Alberta  □ Canada  ^ National  Expectations 


Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada  1997 

1 . Results  are  reported  in  relation  to  five  levels  of  achievement.  Level  Two  is  the  standard  for  age  1 3 and  Level  Three 
is  the  standard  for  age  16. 

2.  * indicates  that  the  difference  between  Alberta’s  results  and  Canada’s  results  is  statistically  significant.  All  the  differences  for 
Alberta  and  Canada  are  statistically  significant  except  for  Math  Content  at  age  16. 


Selected  Results  for  Alberta,  Canada  and  Group  of  Eight  Countries  on  the 
1995  Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS)1 


Population  One: 

Population  Two:  ! 

Population  Three:2 

Country/ 

(Grade  Four) 

(Grade  Eight) 

Advanced 

Math 

Physics 

Literacy 

(MSL)3 

Province 

Math 

Science 

Math 

Science  1 

(Top  5%) 

(Top  5%) 

CANADA 

= 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

= 

★ 

ALBERTA 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

= 

★ 

England 

i 

★ 

= 

★ 

France 

★ 

I | 

★ 

i 

— 

Germany 

=' 

★ 

I 

= 

m 

Italy 

i 

i 

Japan 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Russia 

★ 

★ 

★ 

= 

i 

United  States 

★ 

★ 

f 

★ 

i 

i 

i 

Legend:  * Significantly  higher  than  the  international  average 
= Essentially  the  same  as  the  international  average 
sL  Significantly  lower  than  the  international  average 

Blank  cells  indicate  where  countries  did  not  participate  in  particular  tests. 

TIMSS- Canada  Report  (The  Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study).  Volume  4: 
Senior  Secondary:  Executive  Summary,  1998 

1 . Performance  of  Alberta,  Canada  and  other  Group  of  Eight  countries  at  three  population  levels. 

2.  Population  Three  is  the  final  year  of  high  school  (Grade  12  in  Alberta). 

3.  MSL:  Math  and  Science  Literacy. 
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An  | It  Education  is  focused  on  what  students  need  to  learn  and  students  achieve 
^ * high  standards. 

Goal  Summary 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

Alberta’s  learning  standards  meet  the  expectations  of 
Albertans. 

Intermediate : Most  parents  and  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  public  agree  that  students  are 
learning  what  they  need  to  know  and  that  learning 
expectations  are  “about  right.”  Alberta’s  learning 
standards  continue  to  be  viewed  more  positively  by 
parents  than  by  the  public. 

Students  acquire  the  education  they  need  to  prepare 
them  for  work,  further  studies  and  for  citizenship. 

Intermediate:  While  there  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  the  percentage  of  students  completing  high 
school  within  six  years  of  entering  grade  9,  an 
increasing  proportion  are  finishing  their  programs 
within  four  years.  Many  parents  and  the  public  do  not 
agree  that  high  school  graduates  have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  to  get  a job  or  to  enter  post-secondary 
education.  Students  are  more  positive  about  their 
preparation  for  work  or  post-secondary  education. 

School  jurisdictions  and  schools  are  effective  in 
providing  all  students  with  opportunities  for  success. 

Extensive : Overall  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
education  is  high  among  parents  and  students. 

Although  satisfaction  is  lower  among  the  public,  it  is 
high  relative  to  public  satisfaction  elsewhere. 

School  authorities  use  performance  measure  results  to 
improve  student  learning. 

Extensive:  Almost  all  school  authority  plans  address 
priorities  for  improvement.  Additional  time  is  needed 
to  assess  how  well  planned  improvements  are 
achieved. 

u 


Goal  Summary  (continued) 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

Students  achieve  provincial  and  national  learning 
standards. 

Intermediate:  Results  of  provincial  achievement  tests 
in  grades  3,  6 and  9 and  grade  12  diploma 
examinations  indicate  that  high  percentages  of 
students  are  meeting  the  acceptable  standard  in  most 
subjects  or  courses  tested.  Many  students  also  achieve 
the  standard  of  excellence. 

Alberta’s  results  for  13 -year-olds  at  level  2 or  higher 
and  1 6-year-olds  at  level  3 or  higher  on  the  1 997  SAIP 
mathematics  assessment  are  significantly  higher  than 
those  for  Canada  as  a whole  on  all  tests  except  for 

Math  Content  for  16-year-olds.  However,  the 
percentage  of  Alberta  students  achieving  standards 
remains  below  the  national  expectations  set  by  a panel 
of  representatives  from  business  and  community 
groups  across  Canada. 

On  the  1995  TIMSS  assessment,  Alberta’s  results 
were  significantly  higher  than  the  international 
average  on  six  of  the  seven  math  and  science  tests  at 
the  three  grade  levels,  placing  Alberta's  performance 
among  the  best  of  the  “Group  of  Eight”  countries. 

In  comparison,  Alberta  students  do  not  always  achieve 
provincial  standards  on  math  achievement  tests  and 
diploma  exams.  The  SAIP  and  TIMSS  results, 
together  with  the  results  of  Alberta  tests,  suggest  our 
standards  are  high. 

Conclusion 

Although  there  is  room  for  improvement,  most  Alberta  students  are  achieving  the  high  standards  set  for  them 
provincially  and  nationally. 

Parents  and  the  community  have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
governance  and  delivery  of  a restructured  education  system. 


Desired  Result:  Parents  and  students  have  a variety  of  choices  within  the  public  education 

system. 


A degree  of  choice  better  enables  the  education  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a diverse  society.  A number  of 
steps  have  been  taken  so  parents  can  choose  schools 
and  programs  for  their  children.  Since  1995/1996, 
students  have  been  eligible  to  attend  any  school  they 
wish  as  long  as  the  school  of  choice  has  met  the 
enrolment  needs  of  local  students.  As  well,  parents 
may  enrol  their  children  in  charter  schools,  private 
schools,  schools  with  alternative  calendars  or  home 
schooling. 


Display  2.1  outlines  the  number  and  percentage  of 
students  registered  in  various  program  and  delivery 
choices  offered  in  the  public  education  system.  Also 
shown  is  the  number  of  school  jurisdictions  that  offer 
these  choices. 


Desired  Result:  Parents,  business  and  the  community  have  meaningful  roles  in  education. 


Collaborative  efforts  with  employers  and  community 
members  throughout  students’  schooling  help  them 
learn  how  education  will  make  a difference  after 
graduation.  In  particular,  schools  and  school  boards 
are  working  with  employers  to  help  students  in  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  the  workplace. 


Involvement  of  students  and  schools  is  one  indicator  of 
business/community  involvement.  Display  2.2  shows 
that  the  number  of  work  experience  course  completions 
and  the  number  of  schools  offering  work  experience 
courses  increased  substantially  from  1993/1994  to 
1996/1997. 


2.1 


Source: 

Notes: 


Delivery  Choices  Within  the  Public  Education  System 

Year 

Number  of 
Students' 

Percent  of 
Student 
Population2 

Number  of 
School 
Authorities2 

Alternative  calendars  (e.g.  4 day 

1996/1997 

45,745 

8.6% 

22 

week,  year  round  education)3 

1997/1998 

44,799 

8.3% 

28 

Alternative  schools  (charter, 

1996/1997 

4,246 

.8% 

38 

outreach) 

1997/1998 

5,715 

1 . 1 % 

41 

4,5 

1996/1997 

6006 

.1% 

9 

Virtual  schools/programs 

1997/1998 

1,733 

.3% 

16 

Home  Education  including 

1996/1997 

5,9626 

1.1%  61 

Blended  Programs 

1997/1998 

5,879 

1.1% 

61 

Alberta  Education,  Education  Information  Services 

1 Total  student  enrolment  in  the  public  education  system  was  529,894  in  1996/1997  and  536,901  in  1997/1998 


(enrolments  as  of  September  30  each  year). 

2.  In  1996/1997,  the  public  education  system  consisted  of  64  public  and  separate  school  authorities,  three  Francophone  authorities, 
and  eight  charter  authorities.  In  1997/1998,  there  were  59  public  and  separate  school  authorities,  three  Francophone  authorities, 
and  1 1 charter  authorities. 

3.  The  1997/1998  data  use  the  September  1997  enrolment  of  schools  that  plan  to  offer  alternative  calendars  in  September  1998. 
The  discrepancy  exists  because  the  1997/1998  list  of  these  schools  is  missing  information  from  some  jurisdictions. 

4.  Students  also  registered  in  a home  education  program  are  excluded  from  this  count. 

5.  Includes  public,  separate,  Francophone  and  charter  authorities. 

6.  Data  for  1996/1997  for  virtual  schools  and  Home  Education  were  updated  (from  data  reported  in  the  1997  Results  Report)  to  be 
consistent  with  more  precise  definitions  used  in  generating  the  1997/1998  data. 


2.2  Involvement  of  Students  and  Schools  in  Work  Experience  Courses 


1993/1994  1994/1995  1995/1996  1996/1997 

Number  of  Course  Completions  11,500  13,678  15,077  16,145 

Number  of  Schools 250 330 358 381 

Source:  Alberta  Education,  Education  Information  Services 
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Goal  2 


Parents  and  the  community  have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
governance  and  delivery  of  a restructured  education  system. 


Desired  Result:  Parents,  business  and  the  community  have  meaningful  roles  in  education 

(continued). 


One  way  for  parents  and  community  members  to  be 
involved  in  education  is  to  participate  in  making  decisions 
about  education  in  their  local  schools. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  influence  how  schools  are  run 
and  the  education  students  receive  often  increases  their 
satisfaction  with  the  education  system. 


Parents  and  members  of  the  public  were  asked  how 
satisfied  they  were  with  “the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in 
decisions  at  schools  in  your  community”  (Display  2.3). 
They  were  also  asked  the  extent  of  their  involvement 
decisions  at  schools  in  their  community.  Display  2.4 
shows  the  percentage  of  parents  and  the  public  who  are 
involved  “some”  or  “a  lot.” 


Goal  Summary 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

Parents  and  students  have  a variety  of  choices  within 
the  public  education  system. 

Extensive:  A substantial  number  of  school 
jurisdictions  in  the  public  education  system  offer 
program  and/or  delivery  choices  for  their  students. 

Over  10  per  cent  of  Alberta  students  are  registered  in 
these  options. 

Parents,  business  and  the  community  have  meaningful 
roles  in  education. 

Intermediate:  The  number  of  work  experience  course 
completions  and  the  number  of  schools  offering  work 
experience  courses  continue  to  increase.  Fewer 
members  of  the  public  than  parents  are  satisfied  with 
their  opportunity  to  be  involved,  and  with  their  actual 
involvement,  in  decisions  at  local  schools. 

Conclusion 

The  public  education  system  offers  a substantial  number  of  program  and  delivery  choices  for  students.  Business  and 
other  community  members  are  contributing  to  education  by  providing  work  experience  opportunities  for  students. 

Parents  are  more  satisfied  than  the  public  with  opportunities  for  and  involvement  in  decisions  at  local  schools. 

2 3 Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Are  Satisfied  with  the 

Opportunity  to  be  Involved  in  Decisions  at  Schools  in  Their  Community 

100%  -i 


Parents  Public 

I1 1995  S3 1996  D1998 


Source:  Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Notes:  1 . This  question  was  not  asked  in  the  1997  surveys. 

2.  See  Note  #1,  Display  1.1  on  public  satisfaction  in  other  jurisdictions. 


2,4  Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Are  Involved  “Some”  or 
“A  Lot”  in  Decisions  at  Schools  in  Their  Community 

100%  -r 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20% 

0% 


Parents 
H 1995 


01996 


Public 

□ 1998 


Source: 

Notes: 


Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

1 . *Significant  difference  (1995"^  1998);  see  technical  note.  Endnote  B. 

2.  This  question  was  not  asked  in  the  1997  surveys. 

3.  See  Note  #1,  Display  1.1  on  public  satisfaction  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Goal  3 


Students  have  access  to  the  services  they  require. 


Services  for  children  are  co-ordinated  at  the  provincial  and  local  levels. 


Desired  Result: 

Progress  toward  achieving  the  desired  result  was  measured 
by  asking  parents  of  children  with  severe  needs  about  their 
satisfaction  with  the  services  provided  for  their  children. 
The  types  of  services  that  students  with  special  needs  may 
receive  are  listed  in  Endnote  C. 

In  1998,  The  Advisory  Group  conducted  a telephone 
survey  of  parents  of  ECS  to  Grade  12  children  with  severe 
special  needs.  The  mail  survey  used  from  1995  to  1997 
was  repeated  in  1998  and  the  results  are  presented  in 
Endnote  B. 

Parents  of  children  with  severe  needs  were  asked  about 
their  overall  satisfaction  with  the  services  their  child  is 
receiving,  and  with  their  involvement  in  the  provision  of 
services  for  their  child. 


As  well,  they  were  asked  about  accessibility,  effectiveness, 
efficiency  and  relevance  of  the  services  provided  for  their 
child: 

• accessibility  - services  are  easy  to  access,  are  arranged 
quickly 

• effectiveness  - services  are  needed,  are  beneficial 

• efficiency  - time  spent  with  child  is  appropriate, 
service  providers  work  together 

• relevance  - services  are  appropriate 

Display  3.1  reports  the  percentage  of  parents  of  children 
with  severe  needs  who  were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied 
(overall,  and  with  parental  involvement)  and  who  agreed 
or  strongly  agreed  with  statements  about  the  accessibility, 
effectiveness,  efficiency  and  relevance  of  services  provided 
for  their  child. 


Goal  Summary 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

Services  for  children  are  co-ordinated  at  the  provincial 
and  local  levels. 

Intermediate : In  1998,  parents  of  children  with  severe 
needs  reported  79  per  cent  satisfaction  with  services 
overall,  and  high  satisfaction  levels  in  most  other 
areas.  Parent  satisfaction  with  accessibility  of  services 
for  their  children  was  substantially  lower  (52  per  cent 
and  62  per  cent  for  each  statement). 

Conclusion 

Parents  of  children  with  severe  special  needs  are  positive  about  services  provided  for  their  children  in  schools.  Parents 
indicate  work  is  needed  to  improve  accessibility  of  services.  Co-ordination  of  services  at  the  provincial  and  local 
levels  continues  to  be  a high  priority  for  education  and  government. 
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^ J Percentage  of  Parents  of  Children  with  Severe 

Special  Needs  who  are  Satisfied  with  Services  for 
their  Child 


1998 

Target 

1999 

Overall: 

Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  services  your  child  is  receiving  in  his/her 
school? 

79% 

80% 

Parent  Involvement: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  involvement  in  the  provision  of  services  for 
your  child? 

83% 

Accessibility: 

It  was  easy  to  access  services  for  my  child. 

52% 

Services  for  my  child  were  arranged  quickly. 

62% 

Effectiveness: 

My  child  needs  services  to  be  able  to  attend  school. 

90% 

My  child  is  benefiting  from  the  services  being  provided. 

84% 

Efficiency: 

The  people  providing  services  spend  the  right  amount  of  time  with  my  child. 

69% 

The  people  providing  services  to  my  child  work  well  together. 

85% 

Relevance: 

The  types  of  services  my  child  receives  are  appropriate  for  my  child. 

77% 

Source:  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Note:  See  Endnote  B for  a comparison  of  the  1998  Mail  and  Telephone  surveys,  and  the  results 

of  the  Mail  Surveys  (used  from  1995  to  1997). 
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Goal  4 Teaching  in  Alberta  consistently  is  of  high  quality. 


Desired  Result:  Teachers  know  the  Alberta  curriculum  and  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed 

to  provide  students  with  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  learn. 

An  important  source  of  information  is  parent  satisfaction  strongly  disagree  that  teachers  use  teaching  methods  that 

with  teachers’  use  of  a variety  of  strategies  to  help  students  help  children  learn?”  High  school  students  were  asked  to 

learn.  Parents  were  asked,  “Thinking  about  your  child’s  what  extent  they  agreed  that  “teachers  use  a variety  of 

teachers,  would  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  approaches  to  meet  your  learning  needs”  (Display  4.1). 


Desired  Result:  Teachers  help  students  achieve  provincial  learning  expectations  and  high 

standards. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  help  students  achieve  learning  communicate  clearly  and  help  students  to  achieve  learning 

expectations  and  high  standards  using  many  aspects  of  the  expectations  and  high  standards.  Students  also  were  asked 

teaching-learning  process.  Parents  were  asked  several  if  their  teachers  help  them  achieve  high  standards 

questions  about  whether  their  child’s  teachers  (Display  4. 1 ). 


Goal  Summary 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

Teachers  know  the  Alberta  curriculum  and  have  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  provide  students  with 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  learn. 

Intermediate : There  was  a high  level  of  agreement 
(more  than  80  per  cent)  from  parents  and  students  that 
teachers  use  a variety  of  strategies  to  help  improve 
student  learning.  However,  satisfaction  levels  are  still 
below  the  targets. 

Teachers  help  students  achieve  provincial  learning 
expectations  and  high  standards. 

Extensive : There  was  a high  level  of  agreement  from 
parents  that  their  child’s  teachers  communicate 
learning  expectations  and  help  students  achieve 
learning  expectations.  As  well,  more  parents  in  1998 
than  in  1997  agree  that  teachers  help  students  achieve 
high  standards. 

Conclusion 

Parent  and  student  ratings  of  teachers  are  high.  Implementation  of  strategies  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  will 
continue. 
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4 ^ Percentage  of  Parents  and  High  School  Students  Who 
Agree  That  Teachers  Help  Improve  Student  Learning 


1995  1996  1997  1998 

Target 

1999 

Appropriate  Strategies 

Parents:  Teachers  use  teaching 

methods  that  help  their  children 
leam 

— 82%  86%  83% 

90% 

High  School  Students:  Teachers 
use  a variety  of  approaches  to  meet 
their  learning  needs 

82%  87%  88%  81% 

90% 

Learning  Expectations  and  High  Standards 

Parents:  Teachers  clearly 
communicate  to  students  what  they 
are  expected  to  learn 

_ 79%  81%  81% 

90% 

■■■■ 

Parents:  Teachers  help  students 
achieve  learning  expectations 

_ _ 82%  83% 

Parents:  Teachers  help  students 
achieve  high  standards 

— — 74%  78%  * 

High  School  Students:  Teachers 
help  students  achieve  high 
standards 

— — — 88% 

Source:  Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Note:  ^Significant  difference:  Base  year  (1997->  1998). 

See  technical  note  on  significant  differences,  Endnote  B. 
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1 Information  Technology  is  integrated  into  education  to  enhance  student 
vJUrtl  learning,  and  increase  efficiency  and  flexibility  of  delivery. 


Desired  Result:  Students  have  information  technology  skills  needed  for  K-12  learning, 

post-secondary  studies  and  the  workplace. 


One  way  to  assess  the  achievement  of  this  result  is  to  ask 
students  and  parents  about  the  extent  to  which  school  helps 
them/their  child  improve  their  computing  skills.  In  the 
1 998  The  Advisory  Group  surveys,  students  and  parents 
were  asked  whether  “school  helps  them/their  child 
improve  their  computing  skills  ‘some’  or  ‘a  lot.’”  Students 
were  asked  this  question  in  previous  years  as  well.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Display  5.1. 

Desired  Result:  Teachers  integrate  information 

student  learning. 


In  the  1996  Alberta  High  School  Graduate  Survey,  91  per 
cent  of  grade  12  students  reported  that  they  “can  use  a 
computer  to  do  things  other  than  playing  games.” 
However,  only  47  per  cent  of  grade  12  students  in  this 
survey  agreed  that  “My  education  has  improved  my  ability 
to  use  a computer.”  This  suggests  that  some  students 
believe  they  learned  their  computer  skills  outside  of  the 
school  environment. 

technology  into  the  instruction  and  management  of 


The  ratio  of  students  per  classroom  computer  is  one 
indicator  of  the  extent  to  which  information  technology  is 
being  integrated  into  the  instructional  process.  Display  5.2 
shows  that  the  aggregate  provincial  ratio  (and  the 
distribution  of  jurisdiction  ratios)  of  students  per  modem 
classroom  computer  in  the  1997/1998  school  year  was  8.6 
to  1 . Lower  ratios  indicate  more  computers  are  available 
to  students  in  the  classroom. 

Any  computers  purchased  or  upgraded  before 
April  1,  1998  that  meet  a minimum  hardware 


configuration  are  considered  modem  (specific  hardware 
configurations  that  qualify  are  listed  in  Endnote  C). 
Reports  indicate  that  62.9  per  cent  of  the  modem 
computers  currently  accessible  to  students  were  either 
acquired  or  modernized  through  the  Lottery  Fund  and  the 
Technology  Integration  Fund  (TIF)  between  April  1,  1996 
to  March  31,  1998. 

An  additional  indicator  of  this  desired  result  is  the  increase 
in  enrolment  in  virtual  schools/programs  - from  600  in 
1996/1997  to  1,733  in  1997/1998  (see  Display  2.1). 


Goal  Summary 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

Students  have  information  technology  skills  needed 
for  K-12  learning,  post-secondary  studies  and  the 
workplace. 

Beginning:  The  number  of  students  and  parents 
satisfied  with  the  help  schools  provide  to  improve 
computing  skills  needs  to  increase. 

Teachers  integrate  information  technology  into  the 
instruction  and  management  of  student  learning. 

Intermediate:  Funding  provided  to  school 
jurisdictions  has  improved  the  technology 
environments  available  for  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  schools.  This  year’s  assessment  shows  that  there 
are  roughly  8.6  students  per  modem  computer  in  the 
classroom.  Display  5.2  suggests  that  smaller 
jurisdictions  appear  to  have  lower  ratios.  This  tends  to 
mask  the  wide  variation  found  in  large  jurisdictions. 

Conclusion 

The  public  education  system  is  beginning  to  integrate  information  technology  and  learning  outcomes  into  the 
classroom.  Student  and  parent  satisfaction  with  the  learning  of  computer  skills  is  expected  to  increase  as  teachers 
integrate  information  technology  into  instmction. 

5.1 


Source: 


5.2 


Source: 

Notes: 


Percentage  of  Students  and  Parents  Who  Report 
that  School  Helps  Them/Their  Child  Improve  their 
Computing  Skills  “Some”  or  “A  Lot” 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Target 

1999 

Parents 

— 

— 

- 

67% 

80% 

Students 

62% 

65% 

62% 

64% 

80% 

Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 


Provincial  Aggregate  Ratio  of  Students  to  Modern  Computer  New 

(1997/1998  School  Year),  and  Distribution  of  Jurisdictions  and  Indicator 
Students  Relative  to  the  Provincial  Aggregate  Ratio 


Provincial  Aggregate  Ratio:  8.6  Students  to  1 Computer 


Ju 


risdictions 


Students 


49% 

25% 

: : : : : 

29% 

24% 

47% 

. 1 1 1 1 

0%  20%  40%  60%  80%  100% 

Students  to  Computer  Ratio 

□ less  than  7.6:1  Bbetween  7.6-  :1  and  9.6:1  Dmore  than  9.6:1 


School  Technology  Task  Group,  Alberta  Education 

1 . Based  on  reporting  from  53  jurisdictions  (as  of  September  2,  1998). 

2.  Lower  ratios  indicate  greater  student  accessibility  to  classroom  computers. 
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^ The  education  funding  system  is  fair,  equitable  and  affordable. 


All  school  boards  and  schools  are  equitably  funded 


Desired  Result: 

The  extent  to  which  all  school  boards  and  schools  are 
equitably  funded  can  be  measured,  in  part,  by  comparing 
jurisdiction  expenditures  per  student.  The  data  in  Display 
6.1  are  calculated  by  dividing  each  public  jurisdiction’s 
total  expenditures  by  its  total  student  enrolment  in  ECS  to 
Grade  12  (see  Endnote  C for  definitions). 

Before  September  1995,  the  funds  available  per  student 
were  determined  by  two  sources  of  revenue:  the  provincial 
School  Foundation  Program  Fund  and  the  wealth  of  the 
local  tax  base.  The  per  student  amount  that  a school  board 
had  to  spend  affected  the  jurisdiction’s  ability  to  provide 
instructional  programs  and  support  services. 


Since  September  1995,  funding  for  all  school  boards  has 
been  based  on  the  appropriate  amount  to  provide  a basic 
education.  This  funding  includes  an  equal  per  student 
amount  collected  from  the  residential  and  non-residential 
tax  base  and  differential  funding  provided  from  the 
General  Revenue  Fund  based  on  program  need.  For 
example:  specially-funded  programs  include  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  special  needs  programs  for  the  severely 
disabled,  transportation  and  other  costs  associated  with 
population  sparsity.  Differing  costs  and  need  for/access  to 
such  programs  explain  most  of  the  remaining  variation 
among  jurisdictions  in  per  student  expenditures. 


Desired  Result:  Albertans  pay  comparable  education  taxes  on  properties  of  equal  value. 


The  measure  of  annual  provincial  equalized  residential 
mill  rates  (Display  6.2)  illustrates  changes  in  the 
contribution  that  municipalities  make  towards  the  revenue 
available  for  the  education  system.  This  ensures  that 
taxpayers  pay  comparable  taxes  on  properties  of  equal 
value.  The  average  provincial  mill  rate  is  the  property 


tax  rate  used  by  the  province  to  calculate  each 
municipality's  financial  contribution  to  the  education 
system  (see  Endnote  C).  In  the  1998  tax  year,  about  97  per 
cent  of  Alberta  municipalities  are  taxed  at  the  uniform 
provincial  equalized  mill  rate  for  education  purposes  (6.95 
mills)  and  no  municipality’s  mill  rate  is  above  the 
provincial  rate. 
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fa*  J Differences  in  Expenditure1  per  Student2  by  School  Jurisdictions 


mm 


$25,000 

$20,000 

$15,000 

$10,000 

$5,000 

$0 


$22,582 


$5,906 


$22,040 


$5,838 


$4,172 


$13,594 


$4,596 


$5,605 


$13,154 


$14,435 


$5,830 


$4i645jh_ 
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$5,956 


S5j27^b 
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$12,900 


$5,856 


1992/1993  (AFS)  1993/1994  (AFS)  1994/1995  (AFS)  1995/1996  (AFS)  1996/1997  (A FS)  1997/1998  (BRF) 
□ Lowest  ■ Average  □ Highest 


Source: 

Notes: 


Alberta  Education,  School  Finance  (1992/1993,  1994/1995,  1995/1996,  1996/1997  based  on  Audited  Financial  Statements; 

1997/1998  from  Budget  Report  Forms) 

1.  Expenditures  are  based  on  a school  year,  September  1 to  August  31.  Beginning  September  1995,  all  school 
jurisdictions  are  allocated  financial  resources  on  an  equitable  basis  that  recognizes  similarities  and  differences  among 
students  and  school  systems,  and  the  associated  costs.  As  of  1995/1996,  differences  in  per  student  expenditures 
reflect  variances  in  the  local  cost  of  delivering  programs. 

2.  Enrolments  include  all  students  served  by  public  and  separate  school  boards,  including  those  students  who  do  not  qualify  for 
provincial  funding  (see  Endnote  C). 

3.  1997/1998  figures  (BRF)  are  estimates  of  intended  expenditures.  Historically,  BRFs  have  under-estimated  actual  expenditures  as 
indicated  by  the  Audited  Financial  Statements  submitted  the  following  year. 

4.  Alberta  Education  strives  toward  equitable  (rather  than  equal)  distribution  of  resources  to  jurisdictions.  This  means  that 
jurisdictions  receive  funding  appropriate  to  meet  their  divergent  needs,  rather  than  all  jurisdictions  receiving  the  same  (equal) 
allocation  per  student. 


6.2 


Source: 

Note: 


Annual  Provincial  Equalized  Residential  Mill  Rates  from 
1993  (Alberta  School  Foundation  Fund  - Basic  Levy) 


1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Target 

1998 

Target 

1999 

Highest  Mill  Rate 

11.37 

10.23 

8.54 

7.02 

6.95 

Lowest  Mill  Rate 

2.24 

2.80 

3.07 

3.85 

4.81 

Provincial  Mill  Rate 

7.521 

7.29 

7.12 

7.02 

6.95 

At  or  below 
7.3  mills 

At  or  below 
7.02  mills 

Alberta  Education,  School  Finance 

1 . Provincial  average  only;  the  Alberta  government  began  to  set  a provincial  mill  rate  in  1995. 
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The  education  funding  system  is  fair,  equitable  and  affordable. 


Desired  Result:  The  province,  school  authorities  and  schools  are  efficient  in  their  use  of  available 

resources. 


Beginning  September  1995,  a new  funding  framework  for 
school  boards  was  implemented.  It  provides  a fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  education  dollars  based  on  local 
needs  (see  Display  6.1).  The  framework  also  focuses 
resources  on  instruction  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of 
students.  Funds  are  provided  in  blocks,  giving  school 
boards  increased  flexibility  in  allocating  their  funds  to 
meet  local  needs  and  priorities. 

The  funding  framework  has  capped  administrative  costs  by 
limiting  expenditures  in  this  area  to  4 to  6 per  cent  of  total 
spending.  This  limitation  in  spending  has  achieved 
savings  without  affecting  student  programs.  Display  6.3 
shows  how  savings  in  governance,  central  administration, 
support  services,  transportation  and  capital  costs  have  been 
shifted  to  instruction. 


Instructional  expenditures  (primarily  teachers’  salaries)  are 
divided  by  total  school  board  expenditures  for  this 
indicator*.  Spending  on  board  governance,  central 
administration  and  instructional  support  services  is 
calculated  similarly.  Other  spending  by  school 
jurisdictions  also  has  been  reduced  and  the  savings  used 
for  instruction. 

Display  6.4  shows  the  percentage  of  parents  and  the  public 
who  are  satisfied  they  “are  receiving  value  for  the  money 
that  is  spent  in  [their]  child's  school.”  This  satisfaction 
measure  indicates  how  well  parents  and  the  public 
perceive  their  local  school  is  achieving  results  with  the 
available  funding. 


*Note:  Approximately  76  per  cent  of  instructional  spending  is  for  classroom  teacher  salaries  and  benefits.  The 

remaining  portion  of  instructional  spending  is  for  various  support  services  such  as  assessment  of  students  with 
special  needs,  classroom  assistants,  learning  resources  and  classroom  technology  integration  (Source:  School 
Business  and  Legislative  Services,  Alberta  Education). 


^ 3 Percentage  of  School  Jurisdiction  Spending  on 
Instruction  and  Central  Office  Services 


1993/ 

1994 

1994/ 

1995 

1995/ 

1996 

1996/ 

1997 

1997/ 

1998' 

Target 

1998 

Target 

1999 

Instruction  in  Schools 

66.2% 

64.9% 

71.2% 

72.4% 

71.9% 

71.0%  or  more 

70.4%  or  more 

Board  Governance, 
Central  Administration 
and  Support  Services2 

5.5% 

6.0% 

4.7% 

3.9% 

4.0% 

5.0%  or  less 

5.0%  or  less 

Other3 

28.3% 

29.1% 

24.1% 

24.0% 

24.1% 

24.0% 

24.6% 

Source:  Alberta  Education,  School  Operations  and  Facilities  Branch 

Notes:  1.  1993/1994,  1994/1995,  1995/1996  and  1996/1997  data  are  based  on  the  Audited  Financial  Statements;  1997/1998  data 

are  based  on  the  Budget  Report  Forms.  Historically,  BRFs  have  under-estimated  actual  expenditures  as  indicated  by 
the  Audited  Financial  Statements,  which  are  submitted  the  following  year. 

2.  Centrally-based  maintenance  and  transportation  supervisors  are  included  in  central  support  services  in  1993/1994  but  not  in 
1994/1995,  1995/1996  or  1996/1997. 

3.  “Other”  includes  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Transportation,  Debt  Services  and  Transfers,  and  Community  Services. 


6.4 


Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Are  Satisfied 
That  They  Are  Receiving  Value  for  Money  That  is 
Spent  in  Their  Local  School 

100%  n 


Parents 


Public 


m 


□ 1 995  □ 1 996  □ 1 997  0 1 998  M Target  1 999 

Source:  Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Notes:  1 . *Significant  difference  (1995 ->1998);  see  technical  note,  Endnote  B. 

2.  See  note  #1 , Display  1 . 1 on  public  satisfaction  with  education  in  other  jurisdictions. 
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The  education  funding  system  is  fair,  equitable  and  affordable. 


Desired  Result:  The  province,  school  authorities  and  schools  are  efficient  in  their  use  of  available 

resources  (continued). 


Expenditures  per  public  student  per  school  day  (Display 
6.5)  show  how  the  funding  of  education  has  changed  to 
meet  the  government’s  spending  target.  This  measure 
divides  all  expenditures  of  public  and  separate  school 
jurisdictions  by  their  total  enrolment  in  ECS  to  Grade  12 
(enrolment  data  are  provided  in  Endnote  C). 

Another  perspective  on  whether  resources  available  for 
basic  education  in  Alberta  are  used  efficiently  is  provided 
by  comparing  Alberta’s  expenditures  with  those  of  other 
provinces.  The  measure  of  per  student  expenditures  across 


Canada  shows  how  costs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Alberta  compare,  on  average,  with  the  those  in 
other  provinces  (Display  6.6).  Alberta  is  compared  with 
the  Canadian  average  over  five  years. 

Alberta’s  rank  among  the  provinces  (from  the  highest  to 
lowest)  is  provided  for  each  year,  indicating  how  many 
provinces  spent  more  or  less  than  Alberta  (see  Endnote  C 
for  supporting  data,  and  for  interprovincial  comparisons  of 
expenditures  per  capita). 


Expenditures  per  Public  Student  per  School  Day1  from  1992/1993 


1992/1993  1994/1995  1995/1996  1996/1997  1997/1998 

(AFS)  (AFS)  (AFS)  (AFS)  (BRF) 


Source:  Alberta  Education,  School  Finance.  1992/1993  figures  are  from  the  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  Alberta  School 

Jurisdictions;  1994/1995,  1995/1996  and  1996/1997  figures  are  from  the  Audited  Financial  Statements;  1997/1998  figures 
are  from  the  Budget  Report  Forms  (BRFs). 

Notes:  1 . Calculations  are  based  on  200  school  days  per  year.  Expenditures  per  public  student  per  day  for  1997/1998  ($29.28) 

equate  to  an  hourly  cost  of  $6.08. 

2.  1997/1998  figures  (BRF)  are  estimates  of  intended  expenditures.  Historically,  BRFs  have  under-estimated  actual  expenditures  as 

indicated  by  the  Audited  Financial  Statements,  which  are  submitted  the  following  year. 


6.6 


Interprovincial  Comparisons  of  Expenditures  per 
Student  (K-12  Education),  1993/1994  to  1997/1998 


1993/1 994(E)  1994/1995  (E)  1995/1996  (E)  1996/1997  (E)  1997/1998  (E) 

■ Alberta  □ Canadian  Average 


Source:  Statistics  Canada  Cat.  #81-003  (1997),  Education  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  4,  No. 3 

Note:  Estimates  are  represented  by  (E).  Endnote  C provides  data  for  all  provinces. 
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Goal  6 


The  education  funding  system  is  fair,  equitable  and  affordable. 


Desired  Result:  The  province,  school  authorities  and  schools  are  efficient  in  their  use  of  available 

resources  (continued). 


Another  measure  of  the  efficient  use  of  available  resources 
is  comparison  of  costs  for  school  construction  - over  time 
and  in  other  jurisdictions.  Display  6.7  indicates  the 
average  cost  per  square  metre  for  the  new  construction  of 
elementary/elementary-junior  high  schools,  junior  high 
schools  and  senior  high  schools  in  Alberta  in  recent  years. 


Since  1995/1996,  the  government  has  set  construction  cost 
standards  under  the  full  provincial  funding  system. 

Costs  for  school  construction  in  Alberta  are  compared  with 
costs  for  school  construction  in  other  provinces,  and  with 
costs  for  construction  of  other  public  buildings  in  Alberta, 
in  Display  6.8. 


Goal  Summary 

Desired  Result 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Result 

All  school  boards  and  schools  are  equitably  funded. 

Achieved  and  continually  monitored:  Equitable 
funding  has  been  established  in  per  pupil  expenditures 
by  school  jurisdictions. 

Albertans  pay  comparable  education  taxes  on 
properties  of  equal  value. 

Achieved:  The  average  provincial  mill  rate  has 
declined  each  year  since  1993.  Those  municipalities 
assessed  at  less  than  the  current  provincial  rate  are  on 
track  to  match  the  provincial  rate  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  province,  school  authorities  and  schools  are 
efficient  in  their  use  of  available  resources. 

Extensive:  School  jurisdiction  spending  on  instruction 
increased  from  66.2  per  cent  in  1993/1994  to  71.9  per 
cent  in  1997/1998.  Most  parents  are  satisfied  that 
money  is  well  spent  in  their  local  school.  More  work 
is  needed  to  improve  public  satisfaction  in  this  area. 

The  cost  of  building  new  schools  has  been  reduced 
since  1992/1993  and  compares  favorably  with 
construction  costs  elsewhere.  Alberta  ranks  near  the 
middle  among  Canadian  provinces  on  expenditures 
per  student. 

Conclusion 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  funding  all  school  boards  equitably.  No  municipality  in  Alberta  pays  more  than 
the  provincial  mill  rate  set  by  the  Alberta  government.  Funding  per  student  has  returned  to  former  levels,  while  a 
greater  proportion  of  funding  is  allocated  to  instruction.  Public  satisfaction  with  how  money  is  spent  in  the  local  school 
needs  to  improve. 

Cost  of  New  School  Construction  per  Square  Metre  from  1992/1993 

$1,500 


$1,000 


$500 


$0 

1 992/1 993  1 994/1 995”  1 995/1 996  1 996/1 997  (E)  1 997/1 998  (E) 

(Base  Year) 

■ Elementary/Elementary  Junior  High  Schools  □ Junior  High  Schools  □ Senior  High  Schools 

Source:  Alberta  Education;  School  Facilities 

Notes:  1.  Estimates  are  represented  by  (E).  See  Endnote  C for  additional  information  on  Display  6.7. 

2.  In  1995/1996,  there  were  no  junior  high  schools  constructed.  In  1996/1997,  one  elementary/junior  high  school  and  one  junior 
high  school  (no  senior  high  schools)  were  constructed.  In  1997/1998,  four  elementary/junior  high  schools  and  one  junior  high 
school  (no  senior  high  schools)  were  constructed. 

3.  Alberta  Education’s  assumption  of  full  capital  funding  in  1994  started  to  impact  costs  in  1995/1996. 


Cost  per  Square  Metre 


Elementary  School  Construction  Costs  per  Square  Metre  (1997):  Alberta 
Compared  to  Other  Provinces  and  to  Other  Alberta  Public  Buildings 

$2,000  -]  cost  per  Square  Metre 


$800  -■ 


$400 


an- 


other Provinces’  Elementary  Schools 
'$1,442 


Other  Alberta  Public  Buildings 
$1,400 

$1,100  - - 
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tiff 
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Jp  -C.V 


0°' 


yff 


V0' 
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& 


New 

Indicator 


Source:  Alberta  Education:  School  Facilities  for  provincial  data;  Hanscomb’s  Yardsticks  for  Costing  - Cost  Data  for  Canadian  Construction 

Industry  (1997)  for  Canadian  average.  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services  and  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development  for  Other  Alberta  Public  Buildings. 

Notes:  1 . Costs  for  Saskatchewan  are  based  on  one  K-8  school  only,  a joint  public-separate  facility. 

2.  The  comparison  to  other  public  buildings  relates  only  to  cost,  not  type  of  construction  or  building  complexity. 
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Goal  7 


The  education  system  is  open  and  accountable  for  achievement  of  results 
and  use  of  resources. 


Desired  Result:  Albertans  have  timely  and  meaningful  information  about  student  achievement,  and 

the  performance  and  cost  of  education  at  the  provincial,  school  authority  and 

school  levels. 


An  open  and  accountable  education  system  provides 
Albertans  with  timely  and  meaningful  information  about 
the  cost  of  education  at  the  provincial,  school  board  and 
school  levels. 

Parents  and  the  public  were  asked  about  their  satisfaction 
“with  the  access  yoti  have  to  information  about  how 
money  is  spent...  in  your  child's  school... by  your  local 
school  board. . . and  by  the  provincial  government  on 
elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools”  (Display  7.1). 
“Access  to  information”  refers  to  the  ability  of  parents 


and  the  public  to  obtain  any  information  that  is  not 
confidential. 

As  well,  the  quality  of  information  received  was  assessed 
by  asking  Albertans  how  satisfied  they  were  with  “the 
information  you  receive  from  your  child’s  school  or  other 
sources  about  how  money  is  spent... in  your  child’s 
school... by  your  local  school  board... and  by  the  provincial 
government  on  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools” 
(Display  7.2). 


*]  \ Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Are  Satisfied  with  the 
Access  They  Have  to  Information  about  How  Money  Is  Spent 


Source: 

Notes: 


7.2 


Source: 

Notes: 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

By  the  Local  School 

Parents 

64% 

60% 

69% 

66% 

Public 

49% 

46% 

54% 

48% 

By  the  Local  School  Board 

Parents 

48% 

49% 

54% 

54%* 

Public 

43% 

45% 

52% 

46% 

By  the  Provincial  Government  on  All  Schools 

Parents 

32% 

. 35% 

39% 

39%* 

Public 

34% 

37% 

39% 

38% 

Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

1 . See  Display  6.4  for  satisfaction  with  the  value  for  money  spent  in  the  local  school. 

2.  * Significant  difference  (1995->  1998);  see  technical  note,  Endnote  B. 

3.  See  note  #1,  Display  1.1  on  public  satisfaction  with  education  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Are  Satisfied  with 
the  Information  Received  about  How  Money  Is  Spent 

1995  1996  1997  1998 

By  the  Local  School 


Parents 

62% 

60% 

66% 

64% 

Public 

43% 

46% 

50% 

45% 

By  the  Local  School  Board 

Parents 

44% 

48% 

50% 

53%* 

Public 

40% 

47% 

47% 

44% 

By  the  Provincial  Government  on  All  Schools 

Parents 

30% 

33% 

37% 

40%  * 

Public 

32% 

37% 

38% 

33% 

Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

1 . Significant  difference  (1995->  1998);  see  technical  note,  Endnote  B. 

2.  See  note  #1,  Display  1 . 1 on  public  satisfaction  with  education  in  other  jurisdictions. 


Goal  7 


The  education  system  is  open  and  accountable  for  achievement  of  results 
and  use  of  resources. 


Desired  Result:  Albertans  have  timely  and  meaningful  information  about  student  achievement,  and 

the  performance  and  cost  of  education  at  the  provincial,  school  authority  and 
school  levels  (continued). 


Parent  and  public  satisfaction  with  their  access  to  and  the 
quality  of  information  on  student  achievement  provided  by 
the  school  or  other  sources  is  another  indicator  of  an  open 
and  accountable  education  system. 

Parents  want  to  know  how  well  their  child  is  learning  and 
how  well  the  school  is  teaching  all  children.  Schools  use  a 
variety  of  ways  to  keep  parents  informed,  such  as  report 
cards,  newsletters,  phone  calls  and  parent-teacher 
interviews. 

For  Display  7.3,  parents  were  asked  how  satisfied  they 
were  “with  the  access  you  have  to  information  about 


your  child's  educational  progress  and  achievement”  and 
“with  the  information  you  receive  from  your  child's  school 
or  other  sources  about  your  child's  educational  progress 
and  achievement.” 

The  public  was  asked  “How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
access  you  have  to  information  about  overall  student 
achievement  in  the  school  district?”  and  “. . . with  the 
information  you  receive  about  overall  student  achievement 
in  the  school  district?” 


Goal  Summary 


Desired  Result 

Albertans  have  timely  and  meaningful  information 
about  student  achievement,  and  about  the  performance 
and  cost  of  education  at  the  provincial,  school 
jurisdiction  and  school  levels. 


Progress  Toward  Desired  Result 

Intermediate:  Parents’  satisfaction  with  information 
on  student  achievement  is  high.  Their  satisfaction 
with  information  on  costs  remains  considerably  lower, 
even  though  the  number  of  parents  satisfied  with 
information  from  the  school  board  and  government 
has  increased.  The  difference  in  satisfaction  with  each 
level  of  governance  appears  to  vary  with  (i)  the 
amount  of  regular  contact  with  each  level,  and  (ii)  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  information  (with  school  level 
information  more  meaningful  and  less  aggregated  than 
school  board  or  provincial  information). 

Public  satisfaction  with  information  on  both  costs  and 
student  achievement  is  lower  than  parental  satisfaction 
in  these  areas.  This  difference  in  satisfaction  is 
consistent  with  survey  findings  conducted  in  other 
jurisdictions.  Typically,  parents  have  a greater  and 
more  immediate  interest  in  education  than  members  of 
the  public.  As  well,  parents  receive  more  information 
about  education  through  their  ongoing  contact  with 
their  children’s  schools. 


Conclusion 

Progress  is  being  made  in  reporting  results  to  parents.  More  needs  to  be  done  at  each  level  of  governance  to 
communicate  with  members  of  the  public. 


7 #3  Percentage  of  Parents  and  Public  Who  Are  Satisfied 

with  Information  on  Student  Achievement 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Target 

1999 

Access  to  Information 

Parents',  on  their  child’s  educational 
progress  and  achievement 

90% 

87% 

90% 

88% 

90% 

Public,  on  overall  student 
achievement  in  the  school  district 

— 

66% 

70% 

64% 

The  Information  Itself 

Parents',  on  their  child’s  educational 
progress  and  achievement 

88% 

86% 

88% 

88% 

90% 

Public,  on  overall  student 
achievement  in  the  school  district 

— 

62% 

65% 

63% 

Source:  Environics  West  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  1998 

Note:  See  note  #1,  Display  1 . 1 on  public  satisfaction  with  education  in  other  jurisdictions. 


O Alberta  Education  is  managed  effectively  and  efficiently  to  achieve 
' JUill  O government  goals. 


Desired  Result:  The  department  is  reduced  and  its  work  is  guided  by  government’s  vision, 

mission  and  goals  for  education  and  the  department’s  mandate. 


The  Government  of  Alberta  continues  to  focus  resources 
on  students  in  the  classroom.  As  part  of  these  efforts,  the 
three-year  plan  for  education  focuses  the  department’s 
operations  on  core  businesses.  The  department’s  staffing 
levels  and  budget  have  been  reduced  to  focus  on  services 
related  to  its  legislated  mandate  and  core  functions  in  a 
more  cost-effective  and  productive  manner.  At  the  same 
time,  the  department’s  role  in  direct  service  delivery  to 
students  has  been  reduced. 


The  cost  of  department  services  per  public  system  student 
(display  8.1)  is  one  way  to  measure  this  desired  result. 

This  measure  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  department’s 
budget  by  total  student  enrolment  (ECS  - Grade  12)  in 
public  and  separate  school  jurisdictions  (see  Endnote  C for 
additional  detail  on  enrolment  figures). 


Desired  Result:  Staff  productivity  plans  are  linked 

focused  on  the  department’s  core 


In  1994,  the  department  replaced  its  employee  appraisal 
system  with  a system  based  on  performance-based 
productivity  plans.  These  plans  represent  a contract 
between  employees  and  their  supervisor  that  specifies 
responsibilities  and  expected  outcomes. 

The  productivity  plan  model  introduced  a great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  how  and  when  employees  are  appraised.  As 
well,  each  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 


to  government’s  goals  for  education  and  are 
responsibilities  and  legislated  functions. 

individual  learning  plans  which  ensure  that  their  core 
competencies  remain  current. 

All  employees  are  expected  to  focus  their  responsibilities 
on  supporting  the  outcomes  identified  in  the  three-year 
plan  for  education.  Display  8.2  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  productivity  plans  of  all  management  and  contract  staff 
are  aligned  with  the  three-year  plan  for  education. 


8.1  Cost  per  Public  Student  for  All  Department  Services 
since  1992/1993 
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1992/1993  1993/1994  1994/1995  1995/1996  1996/1997  1997/1998  1998/1999 

(E)  (E) 

■ Services  Provided  Directly  to  Students  □ Other  Department  Services 


Source:  Alberta  Education,  School  Finance  Branch 

Notes:  1 . Student  counts  are  based  on  the  net  number  of  public  and  separate  students  (ECS- 12)  enrolled  in  school  jurisdictions 

as  of  September  30  (see  Endnote  C).  Department  budgets  are  based  on  the  April  1 to  March  31  fiscal  year. 

2.  Beginning  April  1996,  government  changed  the  department’s  accounting  policies.  The  budget  figures  for  1992/1993  - 1995/1996 
have  been  made  comparable  to  data  for  subsequent  years  compiled  according  to  the  current  policies. 

3.  Estimates  are  represented  by  (E). 


8.2  Per  cent  of  department  managers  whose  productivity 
plans  are  linked  to  the  three-year  plan  for  education 


1998 

Target 

1999 

96.7% 

100% 

New 

Indicator 


Source: 

Note: 


Alberta  Education;  Finance  and  Planning  Branch 

Based  on  productivity  plans  of  162  department  managers  and  contracted  consultants. 


Goal  8 


Alberta  Education  is  managed  effectively  and  efficiently  to  achieve 
government  goals. 


Desired  Result:  Department  service  is  of  high  quality,  affordable  and  focused  on  the  needs  of 

clients. 


The  department  has  received  six  Premier’s  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  three  years  for  superior  customer  service  and 
continuous  improvement  in  operations.  To  measure 
affordability,  Display  8.3  shows  how  the  department’s 
expenditures  (as  a percentage  of  all  education  spending) 


have  changed  since  1992/1993.  The  reported  percentages 
are  calculated  by  dividing  the  department  budget  by  the 
total  education  budget  reported  in  the  three-year  plan  for 
education. 


Goal  Summary 

Desired  Results 

Progress  Toward  Desired  Results 

The  department  is  reduced  and  its  work  is  guided  by 
government’s  vision,  mission  and  goals  for  education 
and  the  department’s  mandate. 

Achieved : Government  targets  for  the  department 
have  been  met.  Department  resources  are  focused 
exclusively  on  providing  services  to  clients. 

Staff  productivity  plans  are  linked  to  government’s 
goals  for  education  and  are  focused  on  the 
department’s  core  responsibilities  and  legislated 
functions. 

Extensive : Almost  all  management  staff  have 
responsibilities  that  are  linked  to  government’s  goals. 

Department  service  is  of  high  quality,  affordable  and 
focused  on  the  needs  of  clients. 

Extensive : Services  related  to  the  core  functions  and 
legislated  mandate  of  the  department  have  been 
maintained  while  reducing  the  number  of  staff  and  the 
cost  of  providing  these  services. 

Conclusion 

Budget  targets  have  been  met  through  operational  efficiencies  and  by  focusing  on  core  businesses.  Employee 
responsibilities  are  aligned  with  the  government’s  goals  for  education. 

Cost  f°r  Department  Services  as  a Percentage  of  Total 
Education  Spending  Since  1992/1993 

3%  ; 


New 

Indicator 


2%  1-88%  1.81%  1.83% 


1992/1993  1993/1994*  1994/1995*  1995/1996*  1996/1997  1 997/1 998(p)  1 998/1 999(p)  1999/20Q0(p) 


Source:  Alberta  Education,  School  Finance  Branch 

Notes:  * Beginning  April  1996,  government  changed  the  department’s  accounting  policies.  The  actual  expenditures  for  1993/1994, 

1994/1995,  1995/1996  are  not  comparable  to  1992/1993  (base  year)  and  1996/1997-1999/2000,  which  are  compiled  according  to 
the  current  policies. 

1 . Projections  are  represented  by  (p). 

2.  Actual  expenditures  for  1993/1994,  1994/1995,  1995/1996  are  from  the  respective  Public  Accounts.  Expenditures  for  1992/1993 
are  from  the  Meeting  the  Challenge  IV,  The  Government  of  Alberta ’s  Three-Year  Plan  for  Education  (1997/1 998  - 1999/2000). 
Expenditures  for  1996/1997,  1997/1998,  1998/1999  and  1999/2000  are  from  Budget  ’98:  Agenda  for  Opportunities. 
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Future 

Challenges 

The  Alberta  Growth  Summit  concluded  that  “people 
development”  should  be  the  first  priority  for  the 
province.  Through  this  and  other  mechanisms, 

Albertans  have  expressed  their  expectations  of  the 
education  system.  They  want  students  to  get  the  skills 
they  need  to  go  on  to  post-secondary  education  or  right 
into  the  workforce.  They  want  students  to  meet  high 
standards,  develop  strong  skills,  perform  with  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  they  want  to  ensure  that  no  one  gets  left 
behind.  They  also  want  to  ensure  that  children  with 
special  needs  receive  the  attention  and  support  they 
need. 

These  priorities  correspond  well  with  the  four 
improvement  areas  identified  in  the  1997/1998  - 
1 999/2000  plan  for  education  — improving 
co-ordination  of  services  for  children,  increasing  high 
school  completion  rates,  improving  secondary  student 
achievement  in  mathematics  and  improving  student 
access  to  information  technology.  In  response  to 
information  from  the  most  recent  performance  measures, 
school  board  education  plans  and  the  Alberta  Growth 
Summit,  the  ministry  will  emphasize  six  areas  in  the 
coming  years. 

Services  for  Children:  Due  to  overall  enrolment 
growth,  improved  medical  care  for  children  with  severe 
disabilities  and  improved  assessment  techniques,  the 
number  of  children  identified  with  special  needs  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Funding  is  being  increased  so  these 
children  get  the  help  and  support  they  need,  and  so  their 
teachers  get  additional  support  in  meeting  students’ 
needs. 

We  will  improve  co-ordination  of  services  for  children 
with  special  needs  by  working  with  school  and  regional 
authorities,  other  provincial  departments  and  community 
partners.  For  example,  recent  research  completed  in 
partnership  with  Alberta  Health  indicates  a need  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  health  services  in  schools.  We 
will  work  with  our  partners  in  government  and  other 
organizations  to  ensure  that  all  Alberta  children  are 
healthy,  safe,  well  cared  for  and  well  educated. 


Students  are  prepared  for  work,  further  studies  and 
citizenship:  The  percentage  of  students  completing  high 
school  within  six  years  remains  stable  at  69%.  Fewer 
parents  and  members  of  the  public  agree  that  graduates 
are  prepared  for  the  workplace  or  further  studies.  New 
initiatives  are  underway  or  planned  to  support  students 
in  completing  high  school.  A study  will  be  conducted  to 
assess  why  the  proportion  of  students  who  attend  high 
school  for  five  or  more  years  choose  not  to  complete.  In 
response  to  the  Auditor  General’s  recommendation  to 
consider  initiatives  aimed  at  Aboriginal  students, 
government  will  work  with  its  partners  to  review  the 
Native  Education  program.  Steps  will  be  undertaken  to 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  Native  students,  especially 
those  in  high  school. 

Supporting  alternatives  to  traditional  schooling  and 
revising  the  curriculum  to  improve  employability  skills 
will  help  to  ensure  that  our  children  get  the  education 
they  need  to  be  successful  in  a highly  competitive  and 
rapidly  changing  world.  A comprehensive  career 
development  program  will  be  developed  to  enable 
schools  and  communities  to  work  together  to  help  youth 
make  a successful  transition  into  the  workplace  and 
post-secondary  programs. 

Over  the  longer  term,  ensuring  a solid  foundation  in  the 
early  years  will  enhance  students’  prospects  for  success. 
Programs  like  the  Early  Literacy  Initiative  and  revisions 
to  the  learning  expectations  for  Early  Childhood 
Services  (ECS)  to  reflect  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol 
for  math,  reading  and  science  support  this  initiative. 
However,  more  instructional  time  in  the  early  years  may 
help  to  achieve  these  increased  learning  expectations. 

Secondary  Student  Achievement  in  Mathematics: 

Albertans  want  and  expect  students  to  meet  high 
standards  and  to  compete  with  the  best  in  the  world. 
While  standards  for  student  achievement  in  diploma 
examinations  and  achievement  tests  were  met  in  most 
subjects,  and  students  performed  well  on  national  and 
international  tests,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
mathematics  results.  We  will  work  to  improve 
mathematics  results  by  working  with  school  authorities 
on  implementing  a new  mathematics  program.  We  will 
support  overall  improvement  by  providing  detailed 
assessment  data  to  help  schools  plan  instruction,  and  by 
focusing  funding  on  ensuring  mastery  of  the  basic  skills 
in  the  early  grades. 


Information  and  Communication  Technology: 

Personal  computers  and  networks  are  rapidly  becoming 
part  of  life  and  ubiquitous  in  the  daily  workplace. 
Information  and  communication  technology  learning 
outcomes  are  being  incorporated  into  the  school 
curriculum  for  all  students.  We  are  improving  access  to 
information  technology  by  providing  funds  for 
instructional  technology,  and  by  working  with  partners 
to  develop  courseware  and  alternate  delivery  methods 
that  will  enable  students  to  access  a greater  range  of 
courses  and  programs.  With  the  release  of  Information 
and  Communication  Technology  Learner  Outcomes, 
greater  attention  will  be  needed  to  train  and  develop  the 
skills  of  teachers. 

Public  Satisfaction:  While  satisfaction  with  the 
education  system  is  fairly  high  among  parents  and 
students,  public  satisfaction  is  lower.  This  is  consistent 
with  findings  elsewhere.  Yet  Alberta  students 
consistently  perform  well  on  national  and  international 
tests.  We  can  improve  public  satisfaction  with  education 
by  better  communicating  these  good  results,  and  by 
improving  the  abilities  of  Alberta  Education  staff  to 
communicate  student  accomplishments  and  provincial 
directions  in  education. 


Enrolment  Growth:  The  rapid  growth  of  Alberta’s 
economy  in  recent  years  brings  with  it  growth  in  the 
education  sector.  A major  challenge  for  the  ministry 
will  be  to  meet  the  increased  resource  demands  resulting 
from  population  growth  (and  subsequent  enrolment 
growth),  within  the  constraints  of  limited  financial  and 
human  resources.  This  growth  raises  significant 
implications  for  the  capital  budget. 


Endnote:  A 

Changes  to  the  Report 

Alberta  Education  strives  to  improve  the  Results  Report 
each  year.  New  information  is  added  as  it  becomes 
available  and  some  indicators  are  revised  to  better  reflect 
progress  on  the  goals  and  strategies  in  the  government’s 
three-year  plan.  Other  indicators  are  deleted  to  focus  the 
report  on  the  best  available  information. 

Five  displays  were  added  to  the  1998  Results  Report: 

2.3  Percentage  of  Parents  and  the  Public  Who  are 
Satisfied  with  the  Opportunity  to  be  Involved  in 
Decisions  at  Schools  in  Their  Community 

2.4  Percentage  of  Parents  and  the  Public  Who  are 
Involved  “Some”  or  “A  Lot”  in  Decisions  at 
Schools  in  Their  Community 

5.1  Percentage  of  Students  and  Parents  Who  Report 
that  School  Helps  Them/Their  Child  Improve 
Their  Computing  Skills  “Some”  or  “A  Lot” 

5.2  Provincial  Aggregate  Ratio  of  Students  to  Modem 
Computers,  and  distribution  of  jurisdictions  and 
students  relative  to  the  provincial  ratio. 

6.8  Elementary  School  Constmction  Costs  per  Square 
Metre  (1997):  Alberta  vs.  Other  Provinces,  and 
vs.  Other  Alberta  Public  Buildings 

For  financial  displays,  estimates  for  1996/1997  (from 
Budget  Report  Forms)  in  the  1997  Results  Report  have 
been  replaced  with  final  1996/1997  data  (from  Audited 
Financial  Statements).  Historically,  Budget  Report 
Forms  have  under-estimated  actual  expenditures,  as 
indicated  by  the  Audited  Financial  Statements  which  are 
submitted  the  following  year.  Readers  should  be  aware 
of  this  when  comparing  financial  trend  data  from  past 
years  (based  on  Audited  Financial  Statements)  to  the 
current  year  (based  on  Budget  Report  Forms). 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  groups  surveyed  in  1998. 
Parents  of  ECS  to  Grade  12  students,  parents  of  children 
with  severe  special  needs,  high  school  students  and  the 
public  were  surveyed.  These  key  respondent  groups  are 
surveyed  annually.  Although  Alberta  Education  surveys 
other  groups  on  an  occasional  basis,  none  were  surveyed 
in  1998.  In  1995,  teachers,  principals,  post-secondary 
instmctors  and  business/employers  were  surveyed.  In 
1996,  beginning  teachers  and  principals  of  beginning 
teachers  were  surveyed. 


Measures  Omitted  from  1998 
Results  Analysis 

The  following  Measures  in  the  Three-Year  Plan  for 

Education,  Meeting  the  Challenge  IV,  1997/1998  - 

1999/2000  are  not  addressed  in  this  Results  Report. 

The  rationale  appears  in  brackets  after  each  Measure. 

M2. 3 Percentage  of  students  and  parents  satisfied  that 
school  provides  a safe  and  caring  learning 
environment  (No  data  were  collected  in  1998. 
Benchmark  data  will  be  collected  in  1999). 

M4.3  Percentage  of  teachers  receiving  permanent 
certification  who  report  that:  (a)  their  teacher 
preparation  program,  and  (b)  their  professional 
development  while  holding  an  interim  certificate, 
provided  them  with  the  competencies  needed  to 
help  students  learn  (Teachers  were  not  surveyed 
in  1998). 

M4.4  Percentage  of  school  principals  who  agree  that 
teachers  holding  an  interim  certificate:  (a)  now 
how  to  evaluate  student  needs  and  progress,  and 
(b)  use  results  of  their  evaluation  to  improve 
student  learning  (Principals  were  not  surveyed  in 
1998). 

M5.2  Percentage  of  students  and  parents  satisfied  that 
school  improves  student  access  to  technology  in 
school  (Information  on  the  ratio  of  students  to 
modem  classroom  computers  provides  a more 
conclusive  assessment  of  the  progress  made). 
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Endnote:  B 

Notes  on  Surveys 


The  Advisory  Group  Surveys:  1998 

The  Advisory  Group  conducted  the  1998  satisfaction 
surveys.  Professional  interviewers  conducted  the 
interviews  through  the  Computer- Assisted  Telephone 
Interviewing  (CATI)  system.  Random  samples  of 
respondent  groups  were  interviewed  in  February  and 
March  1998.  In  total,  3,208  telephone  surveys  were 
conducted  with  the  four  groups  of  respondents. 


The  survey  of  Parents  of  Children  with  Severe  Special 
Needs  was  conducted  by  telephone  for  the  first  time  in 
1998  (a  mail  survey  was  done  in  previous  years). 
Telephone  surveys  generate  a better  response  rate  than 
mail  surveys.  This  improves  sample  representativeness 
and  the  validity  of  the  survey  findings  by  reducing 
possible  non-response  bias  sometimes  present  in  mail 
surveys.  As  well  a larger  sample  size  was  achieved 
(800)  than  for  the  mail  surveys.  The  achieved  sample 
size  (responses  received)  for  the  1998  mail  survey  was 
347. 

The  sample  size  and  the  confidence  intervals  for  each 
group  in  the  1998  satisfaction  surveys  are  presented  in 
the  following  table.  Results  are  considered  accurate 
within  the  confidence  interval  19  times  out  of  20. 


Respondent  Group 

Sample 

Confidence  Interval 

Parents 

806 

±3.5% 

High  School  Students 

802 

±3.5% 

Public 

800 

±3.5% 

Parents  of  Children  with  Severe  Special  Needs 

800 

±3.5% 

Special  Education  Mail  Survey:  1998 

Alberta  Education  repeated  the  mail  survey  used  in 
previous  years,  so  that  results  from  the  two  survey 
methods  (telephone  and  mail)  could  be  compared.  The 
top  table  on  page  47  (facing  page)  compares  results  by 
the  two  methods.  Results  are  not  comparable  for  all 
questions,  as  some  questions  in  the  telephone  survey 
were  revised  to  generate  better  information. 


Respondent  Group 

Parents  of  ECS  to  Grade  12  children 
with  severe  special  needs  who  are 
receiving  services 


The  Special  Education  Branch  sent  out  mail  surveys  to  a 
random  sample  of  parents  of  ECS  to  Grade  12  children 
with  severe  special  needs  in  January  1998.  Results  were 
compiled  by  The  Advisory  Group  in  March  1998.  The 
sample  size  and  confidence  interval  for  the  mail  surveys 
are  presented  in  the  following  table.  Results  are 
considered  accurate  within  the  confidence  interval  1 9 
times  out  of  20. 

Sample  Confidence  Interval 

347  ±5.0 
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Comparison:  1998  Mail  and  Telephone  Special  Needs  Surveys 


1998  Mail  Survey  ^ereent 

J Agreeing 

1998  Phone  Survey 

Overall 

Overall 

Overall,  I am  satisfied  with  the  services  my  67% 

child  receives. 

Overall,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  services  79% 

your  child  is  receiving  in  his/her  school? 

Parent  Involvement 

Parent  Involvement: 

(Not  asked  in  mail  survey) 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  involvement  83% 

in  the  provision  of  services  for  your  child? 

Per  cent 
Agreeing 

Accessibility 

Accessibility: 

It  was  easy  to  obtain  services  for  my  child.  5 1 % 

Services  for  my  child  were  arranged  quickly.  54% 

It  was  easy  to  access  services  for  my  child.  52% 

Services  for  my  child  were  arranged  quickly.  62% 

Effectiveness 

Effectiveness 

My  child  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  school  if  64% 

services  were  not  provided. 

My  child  is  benefiting  from  the  services  being  85% 

provided. 

Per  cent 
Disagreeing 

My  child  needs  services  to  be  able  to  attend  90% 

school. 

My  child  is  benefiting  from  the  services  being  84% 

provided. 

Efficiency 

Efficiency 

The  person(s)  providing  services  to  my  child  88% 

spends  too  much  time  doing  so. 

My  child  needs  more  time  with  the  person(s)  36% 

providing  services. 

The  people  providing  services  spend  the  right  69% 

amount  of  time  with  my  child. 

The  people  providing  services  to  my  child  85% 

work  well  together. 

Relevance 

Relevance 

My  child  needs  different  services  than  are  being  6 1 % 

provided. 

Per  cent 
Agreeing 

My  child  receives  the  right  type  of  services.  7 0% 

The  types  of  services  my  child  receives  are  77% 

appropriate  for  my  child. 

Source:  Alberta  Education,  Special  Education  Branch;  The  Advisory  Group  Surveys  - 1998 

Note:  Results  of  the  mail  and  telephone  surveys  are  not  comparable  for  all  questions,  as  some  questions  in  the  telephone  survey  were 

revised  to  generate  better  information. 


Special  Education  Mail  Survey  Results:  1995  to  1997 

Percentage  of  Parents  Satisfied  with  the  Services  Provided  for  Their  Children  with  Severe 
Special  Needs  (Mail  Surveys:  1995-1997) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Overall 

84% 

75% 

79% 

Accessibility 

58% 

50% 

49% 

Effectiveness 

78% 

69% 

68%* 

Efficiency 

58% 

49% 

50% 

Relevance 

74% 

58% 

68% 

Source:  Alberta  Education,  Special  Education  Mail  Surveys  1995,  1996,  1997 

Notes:  *Significant  difference  (1995— >1997);  see  technical  note,  below. 

The  1998  mail  survey  results  are  presented  in  more  detail  (responses  to  each  question)  in  the  above  table,  “Comparison:  1998  Mail  and 
Telephone  Special  Needs  Surveys.”  Reported  satisfaction  rates  are  based  only  on  the  responses  of  parents  whose  children  are  actually 
receiving  services,  minus  those  who  were  unable  to  comment  or  did  not  answer  each  question. 


Technical  Note:  Significant  Differences  in  Survey  Results 
Over  Time 

In  presenting  survey  results,  significant  differences  are 
identified  by  comparing  the  base  year  (1995  in  most 
cases)  to  the  current  year  (1998).  As  all  satisfaction 
measures  in  this  report  are  based  on  samples  of  parents, 
students  and  the  public,  the  results  may  differ  from 
actual  satisfaction  by  plus  or  minus  3.5  per  cent. 
Repeated  samples  in  a given  year  might  generate  slightly 
different  satisfaction  levels.  A difference  in  satisfaction 
or  agreement  levels  from  1995  to  1998  for  a specific 
question  is  significant  if  it  is  larger  than  what  could  be 
expected  due  to  sampling  variation.  Significance  is 
reported  at  the  .05  confidence  level  (i.e.,  we  would 
obtain  the  same  results  with  repeated  samples  1 9 times 
out  of  20).  Two  factors  are  relevant  in  establishing 
significant  differences  between  responses  to  particular 
questions  from  1995  to  1998: 


• Sample  size:  in  large  samples  (e.g.,  The  Advisory 
Group  surveys:  samples  of  800),  smaller  differences 
are  sufficient  to  establish  significance.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  characteristics  of  a large  sample 
approximate  those  of  the  entire  population  than  a 
small  sample.  In  small  samples  (e.g.,  Special 
Education  surveys:  sample  of  347),  larger 
differences  are  necessary  to  establish  significance. 

• Population  diversity:  where  the  population  is 
highly  uniform  (e.g.,  if  nearly  all  members  agree  or 
are  satisfied),  small  differences  are  sufficient  to 
establish  significance.  In  more  diverse  populations 
(e.g.,  where  half  the  population  agrees  and  half 
disagrees),  larger  differences  are  necessary  to 
establish  significance. 

Agresti  and  Finlay  (< Statistical  Methods  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  1988,  2nd  Edition,  pp  165-170)  provide  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  statistical  procedures  used  in 
this  analysis. 
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Endnote:  C 

Notes  on  Selected  Measures 

Display  1.3:  High  School  Completion  Rates  of 

Youth  Age  20  in  1991  and  24  in  1995, 
Canada  and  the  Provinces 

The  Statistics  Canada  School  Leavers  Survey  in  1991 
asked  a sample  of  Canadians  age  20  if  they  had 
completed  high  school.  Respondents  from  1991  were 
asked  this  question  again  in  1995  (when  they  were  age 
24)  in  the  School  Leavers  Follow-up  Survey.  The 
findings  for  Canada,  Alberta  and  the  other  provinces 
are  presented  below. 

In  1991,  86  per  cent  of  Alberta  20  year-olds  surveyed 
said  they  had  completed  high  school.  When  1991 
respondents  were  surveyed  again  in  1995  (at  age  24), 
the  percentage  saying  they  had  completed  high  school 
had  increased  to  89  per  cent.  For  all  of  Canada,  82  per 
cent  of  20  year-olds  in  1991,  and  85  per  cent  of  24 
year-olds  in  1995  said  they  had  completed  high  school. 
About  one  in  ten  Canadian  completers  in  1995  had 
done  so  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24.  One  in  four 


Canadian  20  year-olds  who  were  school  leavers  in 
1991  had  completed  their  high  school  studies  by 
1995. 

The  following  are  some  key  differences  between  high 
school  completion  rates  from  The  School  Leavers  Survey 
and  Alberta  Education’s  high  school  completion  rate 
reported  in  Display  1.5. 

1 . Alberta  Education’ s high  school  completion  rate 
reflects  only  completions  within  six  years  of  entering 
grade  9,  and  within  the  regular  school  system. 

2.  Former  dropouts  completing  high  school  at  a post- 
secondary institution  are  not  included  in  Alberta 
Education’s  completion  rate. 

3.  Many  young  adults  gain  entrance  to  post-secondary 
programs  without  a formal  high  school  credential. 
Only  those  who  do  so  directly  from  high  school  are 
counted  in  Alberta  Education’s  completion  rate. 
About  2,000  young  Albertans  enter  post-secondary 
programs  each  year  without  a formal  high  school 
credential,  but  only  about  800  do  so  directly  from 
high  school. 

4.  The  Statistics  Canada  findings  are  based  on  self- 
reported  information;  some  respondents  may  not 
have  wished  to  identify  themselves  as  not  having 
completed  high  school. 


High  School  Completion  Rates  of  Youth  Age  20  in  1991  and  24  in  1995,  Canada  and  the  Provinces 


Per  cent 


□ Age  20  (1 991 ) M Age  24  (1 995) 


Source:  Statistics  Canada  Cat.  #81-585-XPE,  High  School  May  Not  Be  Enough  (results  from  the  1991  School  Leavers  Survey  and  the  1995 

School  Leavers  Follow-up  Survey)',  May  1998 


Display  1.11:  SAIP  Results 

The  following  table  presents  the  provincial  results  on  the  1997  School  Achievement  Indicators  Program  Mathematics 
Assessment.  The  confidence  level  represents  the  high-  and  low-end  points  between  which  the  actual  achievement  level 
should  fall  95  per  cent  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  results  are  statistically  different  only  if  confidence  levels  do  not 
overlap. 


SAIP:  Mathematics  Content 


Province 

% of  13  year-olds  at 
performance  level  2 
or  above 

Confidence 

Level 

% of  16  year-olds  at 
performance  level  3 
or  above 

Confidence 

Level 

British  Columbia 

56.9 

±3.0 

54.6 

±3.2 

Alberta 

64.7 

±3.0 

61.4 

±3.2 

Saskatchewan 

47.9 

±3.2 

50.0 

±3.3 

Manitoba-E 

51.9 

±3.3 

53.4 

±3.5 

Manitoba  -F 

61.9 

±3.2 

61.2 

±5.5 

Ontario-E 

50.0 

±3.1 

52.0 

±3.2 

Ontario  -F 

51.9 

±3.0 

49.2 

±3.3 

Quebec- E 

65.3 

±3.3 

74.3 

±3.2 

Quebec  -F 

78.3 

±2.6 

81.0 

±2.7 

New  Brunswick-E 

54.6 

±3.3 

47.3 

±3.5 

New  Brunswick  -F 

63.2 

±3.0 

63.4 

±3.2 

Nova  Scotia-E 

53.0 

±3.3 

57.3 

±3.5 

Nova  Scotia  -F 

66.0 

- 

76.1 

- 

Prince  Edward  Island 

53.6 

±3.2 

48.5 

±3.6, 

Newfoundland 

56.9 

±3.3 

43.0 

±3.4 

North  West  Territories 

31.4 

±4.2 

37.8 

±5.8 

Yukon 

65.4 

±5.2 

59.2 

±7.7 

Canada 

59.4 

±0.8 

59.8 

±0.9 

Source:  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada.  (1997).  SAIP:  Mathematics.  Pages  109-1 1 1 

Note:  “E”  and  “F”  denote  English  and  French  samples  from  the  provinces. 


SAIP:  Mathematics  Problem  Solving 


Province  % of  13  year-olds  at  Confidence  % of  16  year-olds  at  Confidence 

performance  level  2 Level  performance  level  3 Level 

or  above  or  above 


British  Columbia 

47.8 

±3.1 

31.2 

±3.0 

Alberta 

57.8 

±3.1 

44.8 

±3.3 

Saskatchewan 

51.2 

±3.2 

38.6 

±3.3 

Manitoba-E 

45.2 

±3.3 

40.2 

±3.5 

Manitoba  -F 

52.1 

±3.3 

45.3 

±5.5 

Ontario-E 

45.4 

±3.1 

33.0 

±3.0 

Ontario  -F 

43.0 

±3.0 

27.8 

±3.0 

Quebec-E 

57.9 

±3.4 

46.5 

±3.6 

Quebec  -F 

66.8 

±3.0 

57.0 

±3.4 

New  Brunswick-E 

47.2 

±3.3 

33.6 

±3.3 

New  Brunswick  -F 

53.2 

±3.1 

37.1 

±3.2 

Nova  Scotia-E 

46.0 

±3.3 

36.8 

±3.5 

Nova  Scotia  -F 

48.1 

- 

44.2 

Prince  Edward  Island 

49.3 

±3.2 

27.5 

±3.2 

Newfoundland 

43.6 

±3.3 

30.8 

±3.2 

North  West  Territories 

27.5 

±4.1 

18.5 

±4.8 

Yukon 

40.7 

±5.2 

30.8 

±6.9 

Canada 

52.2 

±0.9 

39.8 

±0.9 

Source:  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada.  (1997).  SAIP:  Mathematics.  Pages  112-114 

Note:  “E”  and  “F”  denote  English  and  French  samples  from  the  provinces. 


Display  1.12: 


Student  Performance  in  the  Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study 
(Grades  12,  8 and  4) 


The  following  tables  outline  how  students  from  participating  countries  and  provinces  performed  in  the  TIMSS.  The 
countries  and  provinces  are  grouped  according  to  how  they  performed  relative  to  the  Canadian  results. 


Senior  Secondary  Student  Performance  in  Science  Literacy 


Results  significantly  higher 

Results  as  good  as  Canada  (53) 

Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada 

Scale  Score 

Scale  Score 

than  Canada 

Scale  Score 

Sweden 

56 

Norway 

54 

France 

49 

Iceland 

55 

Alberta 

54 

Czech  Republic 

49 

New  Zealand 

53 

Russia 

48 

Ontario 

53 

United  States 

48 

Australia 

53 

Italy 

48 

British  Columbia 

52 

Hungary 

47 

Switzerland 

52 

Lithuania 

46 

Austria 

52 

Cyprus 

45 

New  Brunswick  (E) 

51 

Netherlands 

56 

Slovenia 

52 

Denmark 

51 

Germany 

50 

South  Africa 

35 

Source:  Robitaille,  D.,  Taylor,  A.,  Orpwood,  G.,  and  Donn  J.  (1998).  TIMSS-Canada  Report.  Volume  4:  Senior  Secondary.  (Tables  4-2, 4-3) 

Note:  The  TIMSS  scale  score  has  an  international  average  of  50  over  all  participating  countries  and  a standard  deviation  of  10.  Countries 

below  the  double  line  used  unapproved  sampling  plans  or  failed  to  meet  other  sampling  guidelines. 


Senior  Secondary  Student  Performance  in  Mathematics  Literacy 


Results  significantly  higher 
than  Canada  Scale  Score 

Results  as  good  as  Canada  (52) 

Scale  Score 

Results  significantly  lower 
than  Canada  Scale  Score 

Sweden 

55 

Norway 

53 

New  Brunswick  (E) 

49 

Switzerland 

54 

France 

52 

Hungary 

48 

Iceland 

53 

Australia 

52 

Italy 

48 

New  Zealand 

52 

Russia 

47 

Ontario 

52 

Lithuania 

47 

Austria 

52 

Czech  Republic 

47 

Alberta 

52 

United  States 

46 

British  Columbia 

51 

Cypms 

45 

Netherlands 

56 

Slovenia 

51 

Germany 

50 

Denmark 

55 

South  Africa 

36 

Source:  Robitaille,  D.,  Taylor,  A.,  Orpwood,  G.,  and  Donn  J.  (1998).  TIMSS-Canada  Report.  Volume  4:  Senior  Secondary.  (Tables  3-2,  3-3) 


52 


Source: 


Source: 

Note: 


Senior  Secondary  Student  Performance  in  Physics 


Results  significantly  higher 

Results  as  good  as  Canada  (49) 

Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada 

Scale  Score 

Scale  Score 

than  Canada 

Scale  Score 

Norway 

58 

Alberta 

50 

France 

47 

Sweden 

57 

Cyprus 

49 

Czech  Republic 

45 

Russia 

53 

Switzerland 

49 

Austria 

44 

Germany 

52 

Latvia 

49 

United  States 

42 

Australia 

52 

Greece 

49 

British  Columbia 

51 

Ontario 

48 

Denmark  53  Slovenia  52 


Robitaille,  D.,  Taylor,  A.,  Orpwood,  G.,  and  Donn  J.  (1998).  TIMSS-Canada  Report.  Volume  4:  Senior  Secondary.  (Tables  6-4,  6-5) 


Senior  Secondary  Student  Performance  in  Advanced  Mathematics 


Results  significantly  higher  Results  as  good  as  Canada  (51)  Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada  Scale  Score  Scale  Score  than  Canada  Scale  Score 


France 

56 

Ontario 

53 

Italy 

47 

Russia 

54 

Alberta 

53 

British  Columbia 

47 

Switzerland 

53 

Australia 

53 

Czech  Republic 

47 

Cyprus 

52 

Germany 

47 

Lithuania 

52 

United  States 

44 

Greece 

51 

Austria 

44 

Sweden 

51 

Denmark  52  Slovenia  48 


Robitaille,  D.,  Taylor,  A.,  Urpwood,  G.,  and  Donn  J.  (1998).  TIMSS-Canada  Report.  Volume  4:  Senior  Secondary.  (Tables  5-4,  5-5) 
The  TIMSS  scale  score  has  an  international  average  of  50  over  all  participating  countries  and  a standard  deviation  of  10.  Countries 
below  the  double  line  used  unapproved  sampling  plans  or  failed  to  meet  other  sampling  guidelines. 


53 


Grade  8 Student  Performance  in  Science 


Source: 

Note: 


Results  significantly  higher 

Results  as  good  as  Canada 

Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

% Correct 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

Singapore 

70 

British  Columbia 

62 

Ontario 

56 

Korea 

66 

Hungary 

61 

Spain 

56 

Japan 

65 

Belgium  (Flemish) 

60 

France 

54 

Alberta 

65 

Slovak  Republic 

59 

Iceland 

52 

Czech  Republic 

64 

Sweden 

59 

Latvia  (LSS) 

50 

England 

61 

Canada 

59 

Portugal 

50 

Newfoundland 

59 

Lithuania 

49 

Ireland 

58 

Iran,  Islamic  Republic 

47 

United  States 

58 

Cypms 

47 

Russian  Federation 

58 

New  Zealand 

58 

Norway 

58 

Hong  Kong 

58 

New  Brunswick  (E) 

57 

Switzerland 

56 

Netherlands 

62 

Australia 

60 

Greece 

52 

Bulgaria 

62 

Germany 

58 

Denmark 

51 

Slovenia 

62 

Thailand 

57 

Belgium  (French) 

50 

Austria 

61 

Israel 

57 

Romania 

50 

Scotland 

55 

Kuwait 

43 

Colombia 

39 

South  Africa 

27 

Grade  8 Student  Performance  in  Mathematics 

Results  significantly  higher 

Results  as  good  as  Canada 

Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

% Correct 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

Singapore 

79 

France 

61 

Sweden 

56 

Japan 

73 

Alberta 

61 

New  Brunswick  (E) 

54 

Korea 

72 

Russian  Federation 

60 

Ontario 

54 

Hong  Kong 

70 

Canada 

59 

New  Zealand 

54 

Belgium  (Flemish) 

66 

Ireland 

59 

Norway 

54 

Czech  Republic 

66 

Newfoundland 

56 

England 

53 

British  Columbia 

63 

United  States 

53 

Slovak  Republic 

62 

Latvia  (LSS) 

51 

Switzerland 

' 62 

Spain 

51 

Hungary 

62 

Iceland 

50 

Lithuania 

48 

Cyprus 

48 

Portugal 

43 

Iran,  Islamic  Republic 

38 

Austria 

62 

Slovenia 

61 

Germany 

54 

Netherlands 

60 

Denmark 

52 

Bulgaria 

60 

Scotland 

52 

Belgium  (French) 

59 

Greece 

49 

Australia 

58 

Romania 

49 

Thailand 

57 

Kuwait 

30 

Israel 

57 

Colombia 

29 

South  Africa 

24 

Robitaille,  D.,  Taylor,  A.  and  Orpwood,  G.  (1996).  TIMSS-Canada  Report.  Volume  1:  Grade  8.  (Tables  2-1,  2-2,  3-1,  3-2) 
Countries  below  the  double  line  did  not  meet  all  sampling  requirements. 


Grade  4 Student  Performance  in  Science 


Results  significantly  higher 

Results  as  good  as  Canada 

Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

% Correct 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

Korea 

74 

Czech  Republic 

65 

Ireland 

61 

Japan 

70 

Singapore 

64 

Norway 

60 

Alberta 

68 

Canada 

64 

New  Zealand 

60 

United  States 

66 

British  Columbia 

64 

Scotland 

60 

England 

63 

Iceland 

55 

Newfoundland 

62 

Greece 

54 

Hong  Kong 

62 

Cyprus 

51 

Ontario 

62 

Portugal 

50 

New  Brunswick  (E) 

61 

Iran,  Islamic  Republic 

40 

Netherlands 

67 

Austria 

66 

Israel 

57 

Australia 

66 

Slovenia 

64 

Latvia  (L) 

56 

Hungary 

62 

Thailand 

49 

Kuwait 

39 

Grade  4 Student  Performance  in  Mathematics 

Results  significantly  higher 

Results  as  good  as  Canada 

Results  significantly  lower 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

% Correct 

than  Canada 

% Correct 

Korea 

76 

Alberta 

65 

England 

57 

Singapore 

76 

Ireland 

63 

Cyprus 

54 

Japan 

74 

United  States 

63 

Norway 

53 

Hong  Kong 

73 

Canada 

60 

New  Zealand 

53 

Czech  Republic 

66 

British  Columbia 

59 

Greece 

51 

Newfoundland 

58 

Iceland 

50 

New  Brunswick  (E) 

58 

Portugal 

48 

Scotland 

58 

Iran,  Islamic  Republic 

38  , 

Ontario 

57 

Netherlands 

69 

Hungary 

64 

Thailand 

50 

Austria 

65 

Australia 

63 

Kuwait 

32 

Slovenia 

64 

Israel 

59 

Latvia  (L) 

59 

Source:  Robitaille,  D.,  Taylor,  A.  and  Orpwood,  G.  (1997).  TIMSS-Canada  Report.  Volume  2:  Grade  4.  (Tables  2-1,  2-2,  3-1,  3-2) 

Note:  Countries  under  the  double  line  did  not  meet  all  sampling  requirements. 


The  types  of  services  that  students  with  special  needs  may  receive 


Display  3.1: 

• Personal  Counselling 

• Probation  Supervision 

• Specialized  Feeding 

• Native  Liaison  Worker 

• Handicapped  Children’s 
Services 

• Speech  Language 
Therapy 

• Emergency  Medications/ 
Injections 


Psychiatry/Psychology 
Occupational  Therapy 
Lifting  and 
Transferring 
Physiotherapy 
Psychological  Testing/ 
Assessment 
Toileting  Assistance 
Management  of 
Behaviour  Problems 


Child  Welfare 
Sign  Language  Interpreter 
Institutional  Placement 
Audiology 

Regular  Medications/ 
Injections 

Equipment  or  Supplies 
Other 


Display  5.1:  Satisfaction  with  Schools  Improving  Computer  Skills 

Lowe,  Graham  S.,  Lowe,  Harvey,  and  Bowlby,  Jeff.  (1997).  1996  Alberta  High  School  Graduate  Survey:  Report  of 
Research  Findings.  School-Work  Transitions  Project.  Report  97-1. 

Displays  5.2:  Ratio  of  Students  to  Modern  (ized)  Computer 

Computers  purchased  or  upgraded  before  April  1,  1998  should  be  at  or  above  the  following  configurations: 


Recommended  Hardware  Configuration 

Minimum  Hardware  Configuration 

Intel  Pentium  1 00  or  better 

Windows  486/66 

1 6 megabytes  of  RAM 

1 6 megabytes  of  RAM 

CD-ROM 

CD-ROM 

Power  Macintosh 

Macintosh  68040  processor 

16  megabytes  of  RAM 

1 6 megabytes  of  RAM 

CD-ROM 

CD-ROM 

Computers  purchased  or  upgraded  on  or  after  April  1,  1998  should  be  at  or  above  the  following  configurations: 


Recommended  Hardware  Configuration 

Minimum  Hardware  Configuration 

Intel  Pentium  200  or  better 

Intel  Pentium  100  or  better 

16  megabytes  of  RAM 

16  megabytes  of  RAM 

CD-ROM 

CD-ROM 

Power  Macintosh  120  MHz  or  better 

Power  Macintosh  120  MHz  or  better 

16  megabytes  of  RAM 

1 6 megabytes  of  RAM 

CD-ROM 

CD-ROM 

Displays  6.1,  6.5  and  8.2:  Enrolment  Figures 

These  three  displays  use  the  total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  students  enrolled  in'public  and  separate  school 
jurisdictions  to  estimate  the  expenditures  per  student.  This  count  includes  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  provincial 
funding  (for  example,  students  older  than  18,  foreign  students  or  Treaty  Indians).  A headcount  occurring  September  30  of 
each  year  is  used  for  students  in  grades  1 to  9;  grades  10  to  12  students  are  estimated  at  one  FTE  student  per  35  credits, 
and  children  in  Early  Childhood  Services  are  counted  at  0.5  FTEs. 

1992/93  1993/94  1994/95  1995/96  1996/97  1997/98 

Enrolment  (FTE)  of  public  and 

separate  students  (funded  and  non-  491,394  498,598  496,111  489,214  501,649  506,027 

funded) 


In  addition  to  students  in  public  and  separate  jurisdictions,  there  were  14,202  grade  1 to  12  funded  students  in  private 
schools  and  4,887  funded  ECS  children  served  by  private  ECS  operators  and  private  schools  in  1996/1997.  These  private 
institutions  spent  approximately  $123.3  million  in  1996/1997.  The  provincial  contribution  to  their  budgets  was  $48.4 
million,  or  37.6%  of  their  revenues. 

1992/1993  and  1993/1994  enrolments  are  from  the  respective  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  Alberta  School 
Jurisdictions;  1994/1995  enrolments  are  from  Audited  Financial  Statements;  1995/1996,  1996/1997  and  1997/1998 
enrolments  are  from  Budget  Report  forms. 


Display  6.2:  Average  Annual  Provincial  Residential  Equalized  Mill  Rates  from  1993 

The  “invoice”  for  each  municipality  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  provincial  property  tax  (mill)  rate  by  that 
municipality's  equalized  assessment  base. 

Invoice  — Provincial  Mill  Rate  x Municipality’s  Equalized  Assessment  Base 

The  equalized  assessment  base  is  determined  by  a provincial  Assessment  Equalization  Board  that  adjusts  the  value  of  the 
properties  in  a municipality  to  current  market  conditions. 


Display  6.6:  Interprovincial  Comparisons  of  Expenditures  per  Student  on  K-12  Education,  1993/1994  to 
1997/1998 

This  measure  is  calculated  by  dividing  each  province’s  K-12  education  expenditures  by  total  enrolment  (public,  private, 
federal  and  foreign).  Expenditures  include  public  and  private  schools.  Public  includes  (i)  federal  schools  and  schools  for 
the  blind  and  deaf;  (ii)  provincial  and  federal  spending  on  K-12  education;  (iii)  K-12  education  in  federal  penitentiaries 
and  provincial  youth  correctional  centres;  and  (iv)  departmental  administration. 


1993/94  (E) 

1994/95  (E) 

1995/96  (E) 

1996/97(E) 

1997/98(E) 

Canada 

6,684 

6,682 

6,659 

6,727 

6,723 

Newfoundland 

5,247 

5,401 

5,335 

5,560 

5,018 

Prince  Edward  Island 

5,467 

5,275 

4,972 

5,178 

5,147 

Nova  Scotia 

5,635 

5,651 

5,458 

5,592 

5,308 

New  Brunswick 

5,842 

5,945 

5,976 

6,125 

6,018 

Quebec 

6,946 

7,096 

7,093 

7,040 

6,569 

Ontario 

7,050 

6,853 

6,778 

6,793 

7,140 

Manitoba 

6,472 

6,623 

6,785 

6,723 

6,858 

Saskatchewan 

5,399 

5,538 

5,714 

5,861 

5,722 

Alberta 

5,998 

5,862 

5,798 

6,030 

6,042 

British  Columbia 

6,509 

6,784 

6,990 

7,270 

7,160 

Sources:  Statistics  Canada  #814)03  Education  Quarterly  i?ev/ew(Quarterly) , Vol.  2,  No.  3.  (1995);  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (1996);  Vol.  4,  No.  3 (1997) 

Note:  Estimates  are  represented  by  (E). 
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Interprovincial  Comparisons  of  per  Capita  Expenditures  on  K-12  Education,  1993/1994  to  1997/1998 

This  measure  is  calculated  by  dividing  each  province’s  K-12  education  expenditures  for  the  school  year  by  its  prior  July  1 
population  (for  example,  1997/1998  expenditures  with  July  1997  population).  Expenditure  data  include  public  and  private 
schools.  Public  includes  (i)  federal  schools  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf;  (ii)  provincial  and  federal  departments’ 
spending  on  K-12  education;  (iii)  K-12  education  in  federal  penitentiaries  and  provincial  youth  correctional  centres;  and 
(iv)  departmental  administration. 


1993/94  (E) 

1994/95  (E) 

1995/96  (E) 

1996/97  (E) 

1997/98  (E) 

Canada 

1,230 

1,230 

1,227 

1,222 

1,243 

Newfoundland 

1,065 

1,060 

1,025 

1,038 

977 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,005 

962 

908 

956 

975 

Nova  Scotia 

1,029 

1,015 

972 

987 

947 

New  Brunswick 

1,086 

1,085 

1,076 

1,081 

1,093 

Quebec 

1,094 

1,115 

1,110 

1,093 

1,043 

Ontario 

1,378 

1,352 

1,348 

1,318 

1,406 

Manitoba 

1,278 

1,301 

1,333 

1,321 

1,380 

Saskatchewan 

1,136 

1,165 

1,189 

1,207 

1,207 

Alberta 

1,206 

1,175 

1,155 

1,214 

1,228 

British  Columbia 

1,135 

1,179 

1,214 

1,239 

1,231 

Sources:  Statistics  Canada  #81-003.  1997.  Education  Quarterly  Review . Vol.  2,  No.  3.  (1995);  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (1996);  Vol.  4,  No.  3 (1997) 

Statistics  Canada  #91-213.  1997.  Annual  Demographic  Statistics,  (Table  1.1,  p.  62) 

Note:  Estimates  are  represented  by  (E). 


Display  6.7:  Cost  of  New  School  Construction  per  Square  Metre 


1992/93 

1993/94 

1994/95 

1995/96 

1996/97 

1997/98  (E) 

Elementary/Elementary- 
Junior  High  Schools 

$1,140 

$1,169 

$1,159 

$877 

$885 

$884 

Junior  High  Schools 

$1,192 

— 

$1,071 

— 

$921 

$798 

Junior/Senior  High  Schools 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 — / 

$923 

Senior  High  Schools 

$1,105 

— 

$1,234 

$1,051 

— 

— 

Estimates  are  represented  by  (E). 

Four  new  elementary/elementary-junior  high  schools  (at  a cost  of  $884/m?)  and  one  new  junior  high  school  (at  a cost  of 
$798/m2)  were  built  in  1997/1998.  No  senior  high  schools  were  built. 

Elementary/elementary-junior  high  schools  are  funded  at  elementary  support  prices.  Building  costs  are  from  the  Tender 
Analysis  Form  or  the  Final  Cost  Statement,  where  available. 


Dear  Reader 

Please  complete  this  survey  to  help  us  improve  the  provincial  Results  Report. 

1 . How  would  you  rate  the  readability  of  the  report? 

□ excellent  □ good  □ fair  □ poor 

2.  How  well  does  the  report  answer  your  questions  about  education? 

□ very  much  □ quite  a lot  □ somewhat  □ not  at  all 

3.  How  will  you  use  this  report? 

□ planning  □ evaluating  local  activities  □ information  sharing 

□ improving  local  initiatives  □ other  

4.  Please  tell  us  about  yourself.  I am  a (check  all  that  apply) 

□ parent  □ teacher  □ school  administrator  □ business  person 

□ student  □ trustee  □ system  administrator 

□ Other  (please  specify)  

5.  Additional  comments  are  appreciated  (for  example,  suggestions  to  improve  the 
report).  If  additional  space  is  required  please  use  the  other  side  of  this  sheet. 


Please  mail  to: 

Planning  Branch 
Alberta  Education 
3ld  Floor  East  Devonian  Building 
Edmonton,  AB  T5K  0L2 
or 

Fax:  (403)422-5222 

After  January  25,  1999,  please  use  area  code  780. 


Ab&ta 

EDUCATION 


